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Gist of This Issue 


FOOD AND shelter—and what the USES 
is doing and can do to recruit workers to 
produce these two prime essentials of man 
is the theme of this issue. 


Wilson W. Wyatt, chosen National Hous- 
ing Administrator by President Truman to 
assure homes for veterans, tells USES 
workers what is expected of our Service. 
His 10 points for USES might well be taken 
to heart in every local office. (p. 3) 


Workers are needed not only for con- 
struction and lumber camps but for making 
a great variety of building products: brick 
and tile, clay sewer pipe, plumbing and 
heating equipment, and many lumber 
products. The labor market conditions in 
these industries and training needs in con- 
struction are set forth in a brief series of 
articles prepared at Headquarters. (p. 6) 


Manning the food processing industries 
is an old story for the USES. How we did 
it during the critical war years is the story of 
John D. Coates. What is expected of the 
USES today to meet these food processing 
needs is told in an article beginning on 


p. 11. 


The field supervisor makes a reappear- 
ance in this issue of the Review. This 
time he describes several visits to local 
offices, and how he works through man- 
agers and local office staffs to improve the 
Service. (p. 13) 


Some local offices are still in the process 
of shaking off their wartime habits. Plan- 
ning to reconvert a local office to peacetime 
conditions is the story of Catherine Callinan, 
Oak Park, IIl. (p. 14) 


During the war, clearance was of great 
importance to the wartime labor market. 
A clearance representative tells some of the 
dramatic high points of this activity in 
‘“‘Never a Dull Moment’. (p. 15) 


Now and then it is good to pause and look 
again at the aims toward which we strive. 
This is done in “‘Stars to Shoot At,”’ a brisk 
summary of what the worker, employer, and 
the community may expect from the USES. 

(pp. 2 and 3 of cover) 


Stars To Shoot At! 


What can the workers, employers, and the community 
expect from the placement activities of the local 
United States Employment Service office? New 


Jersey asked itself this question and emerged with the 


answers that follow: 


The Worker 


% Will receive prompt, courteous, and efficient 
placement service by trained professional personnel. 


% Can expect that he will be given full considera- 
tion and offered referral to the best jobs available in 
his field of work. Also, if the proper kind of job is 
not available, that the USES will continue to keep 
his application on file so he may be considered for 
orders as they come in. - ; 


%& Can expect that the full facilities of the local 
office are available to him including full job informa- 
tion, occupational analysis tools, employment coun- 
seling, referral to training or rehabilitation agencies 
if such need is indicated; if handicapped, that he will 
have the benefit of selective placement technique; 
if a minority group applicant, that he will be given 
the same service accorded to any other worker and 
that he will be referred on the basis of his qualifica- 
tions; if a veteran, that he can expect and wiil receive 
special services, and aggressive and complete place- 
ment service. 


% Can expect that the local office will save him 
time, money, and effort in his search for suitable 
employment. 


% Can expect full cooperation of the local office 
with labor organizations consistent with established 
policies and procedures. : 


% If worker is a veteran can expect and will 
receive special services, effective job counseling, and 
aggressive and complete placement service. 


% Can expect to get vital labor market informa- 
tion which is available in the local office and which 
helps speed reconversion of industry and more rapid 
reemployment of veterans, displaced workers, and 
others. To the worker this is a source of advice on job 
prospects. 


(Continued on p. 3 of cover) 
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Seventh OWMR report highlights USES services to 
veterans and cites reconversion progress—Food 
processing calls workers—Annual job drive for 
physically handicapped—USES activities at a 
glance 


“AT THE CROSSROADS” was the title given by 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
to its seventh quarterly report issued as “‘we stand at 
the turning point in the Nation’s transition from war 
to a prosperous peacetime economy.” 

‘“‘After World War I,” the report says, “we came 
to this same crossroads and took the wrong turning. 
We have managed better this time, and our produc- 
tion has increased far more rapidly under price con- 
trols than it did after the last war when all controls 
were removed.” Hence the means we choose to 
finish our reconversion job is seen by OWMR to be 
of far-reaching importance. 

Reviewing reconversion progress through the quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1946, the report highlighted: 

Jobs for Veterans.—Absorption of veterans into 
civilian employment has proceeded satisfactorily; 
after peak demobilization last winter, veterans at a 
rate of over a million a month were finding jobs. 
Says the report: ‘“The largest single source of aid has 
been the United States Employment Service. Of 
the millions of veterans who have visited USES local 
offices since VJ-day, not all have sought jobs. There 
were over 1,750,000 instances where World War II 
veterans were directed to other agencies, such as the 
Veterans Administration and the Selective Service 
System, for help in solving problems with which 
these agencies are equipped to deal most effectively. 
For the many veterans who wanted job counseling 
and guidance, however, USES has been providing 
this service. —The USES referred veterans to em- 
ployers for approximately 2.5 million job interviews 
between VJ-day and May 31. Over the same period, 
about 1.2 million jobs were found for World War II 
veterans. Additional thousands owe their jobs in- 
directly to the USES.” 
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Employment.—An encouraging aspect of our re- 
conversion effort is that the number of workers un- 
employed and looking for jobs has been and continues 
to be small: the number was estimated by the U. S. 
Census Bureau at only 2.5 million in the first quarter 
of 1946; in April and May it was below that first 
quarter average. 

During the first quarter of 1946, the civilian labor 
force averaged several hundred thousand more than 
at VJ-day. The flow of veterans into the civilian 
labor force had offset both the usual winter decline 
in the farm labor force and the withdrawal of war- 
time workers. By May, the civilian labor force had 
risen another 3 million, to 57.6 million. This large 
increase was due not only to the seasonal upswing in 
the farm labor force, but also to the continued entry 
of veterans into the civilian labor market. 

Demand for workers has continued great enough 
so that the increase in employment was as rapid as 
the increase in the number seeking work: non- 
agricultural employment, which had risen by 1.5 
million between the fourth and first quarters, to 44.9 
million, rose an added 1.5 million by May. 

As veterans returned to the farms, the very tight 
labor situation in agriculture eased somewhat. 

Production.—Total production of goods and serv- 
ices stands at the highest point in peacetime history. 
Production of over-the-counter consumer goods for 
the first half of 1946 was the highest ever attained in 
this country in either peace or war. On the other 
hand, production of metals, and consequently of 
consumer durable goods, was still below the peak of 
1941. Shortages and scarcities continue for three 
main reasons: an uneven production rise; existence 
of about 7 percent more people in the Nation than 
in 1941; and a 10 percent increase over 1941 in the 
number of employed with purchasing power. Shorts 
ages are bound to continue for the rest of the year. 
The major problem during the third and fourth 
quarters of this year will be, the report says, “‘to 
further augment production and at the same time to 
restrain demand.” 

Key Materials for Production.—Severe shortages 
exist of iron, steel, lead, copper, tin, and other raw 
materials. Production of basic raw materials is rising 
rapidly, but even capacity operations cannot satisfy 
fully industry’s demands for the remainder of the 

ear. 
. Construction.—Current construction is at a higher 
level than in any period since 1943 when war con- 
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struction accounted for the major part of building 
activity. Before June 1946, 34 percent of the year’s 
goal in veterans’ housing had been started. Total 
construction activity is expected to run to about 17 
billion dollars this year, or about 3 million dollars 
more than was estimated last March. 

Stabilization of the Economy.—The report em- 
phasized that without price controls, other powers of 
Government would be inadequate to stabilize the 
economy in the present abnormal conditions. But if 
price control is in effect, it can be aided by other 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

The report proposed curtailing Federal expen- 
ditures, but said that the principal opportunities for 
achieving this end were confined to public works 
projects and military expenditures. Major economies 
could not come from cutting into expenditures for the 
legislative, judicial, and non-military executive agen- 
cies, because their total budget was only 2 billion 
dollars, or 6 percent of the total Government 


payments. 


¢ Labor requirements for a record food processing 
season pose a huge recruiting program for the USES. 
The 1946 production of crops for canning and freezing 
is expected to top all records. Reports from com- 
mercial processors indicate that plantings marked for 
packaging exceed acreages set aside in 1945, except 
for snap beans, cabbage, and beets. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that labor 
needs for this activity would build up to 437,000 in 
September. While maximum requirements in most 
regions are scheduled for September, activities in 
some regions will reach peak at various times before 
then. In Region XI the peak time will arrive early 
in October. 

On the whole, labor for food processing is expected 
to be less stringent this season than lyst because of the 
presence of some unemployed in the labor market, 
the return of veterans, the increased availability of 
women workers, and curtailed opportunities for other 
employment. Most areas will get along with local 
labor, placing emphasis on recruitment of housewives, 
students, and teachers. 

Although adequate staffing for peak needs is antici- 
pated in most States, recruitment difficulties are 
expected in several areas in California, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Putting home folks to work is the keystone of the 
USES recruitment program. Local offices have been 
urged to plan recruitment campaigns well in advance 
and to organize local community committees to aid 
in publicity and recruitment. Among the proposals 
for full use of community labor are the temporary 
release of workers from other industries in emergency 
periods and the establishment of short work shifts for 
youth, older workers, housewives, and others not 
ordinarily in the labor market. 

Where sufficient numbers of local workers cannot 








be obtained, additional workers will have to be sought 
from other areas through clearance. Some workers 
will be supplied as a result of the agreement with the 
Extension Service whereby foreign workers imported 
for farm work will be made available to the USES. 


{ Once again the stage is being set for public pres- 
entation of a special drama of employment of the 
physically handicapped. October 6-12 will mark 
the second observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, with the campaign 
slogan, “‘Hire the handicapped—it’s good business.” 
As during the first observance of this period, the 
USES will call upon employers to hire handicapped 
workers. Headquarters is again preparing a quan- 
tity of promotional and educational materials to 
send to the field. However, major responsibility 
for carrying out the actual activities of the “‘Week” 
rests with local offices. 

Among the activities that will back up the observ- 
ance of this special employment week are selective 
placement institutes, intensive employer visiting to 
stress the employability of qualified disabled veter- 
ans and other handicapped, and promotion through 
broadcasting, news “columns, and other publicity 
channels. The USES staffs will also cooperate with 
agencies, groups, and organizations which undertake 
to feature the objectives of the special employment 
drive, whether through meetings, get-togethers, radio 
broadcasts, exhibits, panel discussions, and the like. 
Local office veterans employment representatives 
will solicit the assistance of veterans organizations in 
all of the week’s special activities. 


USES activities at a glance, May 1946 





Change from 





Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts.......... 13, 033, 600 | 6% decrease. 


New applications............ 
DC ockenAbiasissvantés 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 

Placements, women...... 

Placements, handicapped . 
Counseling interviews........ 
UC claims taken by USES.... 
Total employer visits........ 


892,100 | 8% decrease. 
990, 200 | 2% decrease. 
457,500 | 1% decrease. 
134, 400 | 2% increase. 
17,700 | 1% increase. 
97,900 | 7% decrease. 

2, 073, 400 | 4% increase. 
165,100 | 5% increase. 


All veterans 


New applications............ 
WORKER sexe eed 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 

Placements, disabled... .. 
Counseling interviews........ 
eke irs wwii vee ox 
Directed to other agencies... . 


487,700 | 10% decrease. 
393, 700 | 4% decrease. 
180, 600 | 2% decrease. 
11,400 | 2% increase. 
75, 800 | 9% decrease. 
2, 714, 700 e 


150, 600 | 11% decrease. 











* Less than 0.5 percent increase. 
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Veterans Housing 


and the USES 


By WILSON W. WYATT 


National Housing Expediter 
and Administrator, 


National Housing Agency 


THE VETERANS Emergency Housing Program is 
one of our most urgent and challenging peacetime 
jobs. Its goal of starting 2,700,000 homes and apart- 
ments for veterans by the end of 1947 calls for the 
partriotism, effort, initiative, and cooperation by 
Government agencies that was given to war production. 

Several Government agencies have important roles 
to play: The Office of Price Administration makes 
price adjustments where price ceilings are major 
obstacles to production; the Civilian Production 
Administration grants priorities for equipment needed 
by materials producers and lends assistance in getting 
scarce materials; the U. S. Conciliation Service has 
responsibility for bringing work stoppages to a speedy 
conclusion; the Apprentice Training Service helps to 
expand apprenticeship for building trades. The 
United States Employment Service has been charged 
with the enormous task of mobilizing the labor re- 
sources needed to carry out the program’s extensive 
goals. 


Twenty Years of Under-Building 


Today’s shortage of housing is not a war baby left 
on our doorstep on VJ-day. It is the result of 20 
years of under-building. We needed more and 
better houses during the depression, but the people 
who needed them could not afford them. They were 
living doubled-up with relatives and friends, to help 
make ends meet. That disguised our housing 
shortage, leaving us with a phony “surplus.” When 
the war came, and with it better-paying jobs, many 
people were able to “‘un-double” and soak up the 
“surplus.” The situation would have hit us with 
more force then, had it not been obscured again, this 
time through the removal of 12 million persons from 
civilian life and the building of about 2 million units 
of wartime housing. 

The housing shortage came out of hiding right 
after VJ-day, and it’s been growing worse ever since. 
Servicemen who had married during the war, service- 
men and war workers who had increased their 
families, and servicemen who wanted to marry the 
girls who had waited during the long war years, all 
began to search for housing—and found their search 
fruitless. Available housing had shrunk to an all- 
time low. 

How acute is the shortage? Is there any substance 
to the amazing claim by some that there is no general 
housing shortage but that the shortage is limited to 
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only a few communities? Is this housing crisis a 
‘fabricated emergency’? Let’s look at the facts. 

About 6 months ago 1,200,000 families were living 
doubled-up with other families. Then the shortage 
was severe—but today it is critical. By the end of this 
year, 2,500,000 veterans will be needing homes. 
Even without reducing the number of doubled-up 
families we would have to build about 3,000,000 
homes and apartments by the end of 1947 just to 
keep the shortage from getting even more acute. 
And this figure does not take into account today’s 
10,500,000 substandard dwellings, which should and 
can be rehabilitated or replaced, the 200,000 addi- 
tional dwellings which fall into that class or are de- 
stroyed every year, or the housing needs of 400,000 
new families created each year. 

Our goal of getting 2,700,000 dwelling units under 
way by the end of 1947 is a compromise between 
what we need and what we can build. It’s a big job, 
It means starting almost five times as much housing 
construction in 1946 as in 1945, and even more in 
1947. It means getting materials out of war-curtailed 
industries, helping new plants get on their feet, re- 
cruiting hundreds of thousands of workers in a very 
tight labor market, and cracking many hard-shelled 
building codes. 

But it is not a big job compared to the need. Even 
when the Veterans Emergency Housing Program is 
completely successful we will still have almost 2 mil- 
lion families doubled-up with other families at the 
end of 1947. This is not too big an undertaking for 
a Nation which the war caught almost flat-footed 
but which nevertheless wound up with an amazing 
war production record of $200 billion a year. And 
it is the least a Nation can do for the men and women 
it up-rooted and dispatched to the four corners of 
the world during the war. 

This is our program for reaching our housing goal: 

1. Stimulating capacity production of conven- 
tional building materials, and the necessary additional 
production of new materials where necessary, through 
premium payments, price readjustments, granting 
priorities in obtaining equipment and assistance in 
getting materials. 

2. Supplementing conventional building with in- 
creased capacity for prefabrication of housing, in- 
cluding site assembly of prefabricated parts, through 
guaranteed markets, priorities, and financing aids. 

3. Granting priorities for the building of houses 
selling (with land) for less than $10,000 or renting for 
less than $80 per month. 

4, Channeling the bulk of available building ma- 
terials into houses selling for $6,000 or less, or renting 
for $50 per month or less. 

5. Curtailing deferrable and nonessential con- 
struction, to channel more materials into residential 
construction. 

6. Tripling the January 1946 on-site and off-site 
residential construction labor force of 650,000 workers 
by mid-1947. 











7. Converting about 200,000 temporary units of 
barracks and war housing to family dwelling units 
and transferring them to colleges and localities needing 
them during the emergency period. 


The USES is in a strategic position to help break 
our two biggest bottlenecks—materials and labor. 
Materials are flowing much faster than they were 
last fall—but we will continue to have shortages for 
the next 2 years. With the authority granted us by 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Act we are moving 
forward rapidly with premium payment and guaran- 
teed market plans. Premium payments are being 
paid to manufacturers of critically needed materials 
which are produced—over and beyond normal pro- 
duction—and for approved necessary new materials 
which could not be produced profitably before now. 
Guaranteed markets underwrite the sales of new 
materials and of prefabricated housing which meet 
Government standards of durability and livability. 
These two types of plans are of utmost importance to 
USES offices. As new plants are opened, closed 
plants reopened, and extra shifts added, more and 
more manpower will be needed in every sector of the 
home building industry—from materials plants to 
finished homes. 


Our present residential construction labor force— 
both off-site and on-site—will have to be more than 
doubled by mid-1947. Our goal of 1,200,000 homes 
and apartments, started in 1946, alone will require 
975,000 workers for on-site housing; all other con- 
struction will need 950,000 on-site workers. In 1947 
we will need 1 million on-site workers for housing, 
1.5 million for all other construction, and about 2.5 
million off-site workers. And these figures do not in- 
clude workers for repairs and maintenance—esti- 
mated to run about $5 billion in 1946 and slightly 
more in 1947. As this is written, the construction 
labor force totals 1.4 million. We must recruit 
another 500,000 residential construction workers by 
September. 

The recruitment of these workers, like most jobs in 
the Veterans Emergency Housing Program, is a local 
job. That is why we continually say that the back- 
bone of our program is community action. The 
Government can expedite the flow of materials and 
manpower, but the main responsibility rests with each 
community—for it is there that the houses will be built. 
The national housing shortage is the sum of all local 
shortages; it will be overcome only by the leadership 
and initiative shown by each community. To get 
community action started, we have written to almost 
460 mayors of cities with a population of 25,000 and 
over, asking them to appoint Emergency Housing 
Committees. We have suggested that these com- 
mittees be compact, workable units, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from local government (including hous- 
ing authorities), the building industry, labor, veterans’ 
organizations, civic business groups and public in- 
terest groups; also, that subcommittees be formed to 
determine local emergency housing goals, plan sites 
for the veterans’ housing to be built under the emer- 
gency program, study and make recommendations 
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for revision of local building codes, stimulate rental 
housing, break local bottlenecks, handle public rela- 
tions, and supervise the local veterans’ housing 


referral center. Today over 400 such committees 
have been formed. 

While Federal agencies are not usually included as 
actual members of these community-action com- 
mittees, local USES offices can render invaluable 
assistance in their community housing programs. 
Were they to ask me how this could be done, I should 
make these 10 suggestions to them: 


1. Make known and offer your services to your 
local Mayor’s Emergency Housing Committee 


From your vast fund of labor market knowledge you 
can inform the committee of present and future local 
labor supply and demand, point out critical danger 
spots and ways to overcome them. You might also 
discuss such problems as turn-over, absenteeism, lack 
of equipment, and other hindrances to the program 
which you will uncover in your visits to employers. 


2. Keep abreast of local needs for on-site and 
off-site housing construction workers 


Just as Emergency Housing Committees must set 
their local housing goals at the outset, so you will need 
to set a recruitment goal. But where housing goals 
will remain fairly constant, employment goals will 
constantly change—as materials loosen up, as the 
program gets into higher gear, as more nonresiden- 
tial construction is curtailed. 


3. Get the right workers to the right job 


This is no less true today that it was during the war. 
With shortages already developing in some areas 
and with more in prospect, it is vital that every work- 
er be used at his best capacity. This will also help 
cut down absenteeism and turn-over—old enemies you 
will recognize from your wartime days. 


4. Recruit actively 


You can point out to applicants the present and 
future opportunities in construction—the fact that 
this is a minimum program, even though a large one, 
and that from the impetus provided by the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program residential construction 
should maintain a high level of employment for years 
to come. Keep your eyes open for unskilled workers 
looking for a trade, and workers with skills which 
can be transferred to construction. The Apprentice 
Training Service will also be found helpful. 


5. Recruit intensively in your own area 


During the war USES offices sent millions of workers 
to far distant areas where they were needed. Today, 
however, on-site and off-site residential construction 
workers are needed almost everywhere and inter-area 
recruitment will not yield its wartime harvest. Fur- 
ther, we were able to provide wartime shelter for in- 
migrants during the war, but today we can no longer 
provide such shelter. Every bit of construction 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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Workers for Food and Shelter— 
Two Responsibilities for the USES 








OPPORTUNITY and promise again challenge the United States Employment Service as it digs into a man- 
power mobilization task on two fronts—shelter and food. Workers numbering in the millions and running the 
gamut of construction skills must be found for new jobs opening up and for turn-over replacements. Other 
thousands must be channeled into training for construction trades to keep the ranks filled during the span of 
years when building will offer rich employment opportunity. 





l. 


Under the Veterans Emergency Housing Program, 
the USES will carry the burden of keeping the labor 
force up to the full quota necessary to spell success for 
that undertaking. Presently, its task is manpower to 
overcome the bottleneck in building materials which 
has thrown home-building off schedule. This short- 
age of materials, however, is well on its way to 
being overcome. The Government has set in opera- 
tion two plans to encourage materials production— 
premium payments to manufacturers of critically 
needed materials which are produced beyond normal 
production, and the guaranteed market which under- 
writes the sale of new materials and of prefabricated 
housing which meets Government standards. The 
USES has a specific role to play in these plans. It is 
counted on to find workers for new or reopened 
plants for extra shifts, and for replacements. 

In addition, the USES has the concurrent task of 
supplying workers for construction already under 
way. A national shortage of such key workers as 
bricklayers and carpenters is already developing, and 
as the home-building program hits its stride, other 
skilled workers are going to come into short supply. 
That they have not done so already is because 
materials have held building back. 

This situation has had the effect of giving USES 
offices a breathing spell which can be turned to good 
account. Its greatest service in the long range view is 
to take stock now, anticipate labor needs and take 
action to be ready to supply workers before the full 
force of demand strikes. Housing goals are fixed; 
recruitment goals will change as time goes on and 
materials loosen up, the housing program gets into 
high gear, and more nonresidential construction is 
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curtailed. Should manpower deficiencies occur in 
the months and years ahead they will be charged 
against the USES, just as a sufficient supply of 
workers will be chalked up to its credit. 


2. 


The transporting, processing, and packaging of 
food for our Country’s own needs and its commit- 
ments to peoples less fortunate, is also an undertaking 
of giant size. Food processing and related activities 
have definite labor supply problems and this year 
their solution is vital. Despite the fact that local 
labor supplies will be more plentiful than during the 
war years, a legion of other -problems typical of the 
harvest and processing season will call for the highest 
order of recruitment effort and all the incidental 
services it entails. 

Fortunately the USES staffs will not be working in 
untried spheres. The problems encountered and 
experience gained during the “hardening” period of 
the war have primed it for service now. 

The following pages describe the scope of our 
peacetime emergencies and their recruitment impli- 
cations. The pattern of action cut for the USES as it 
recruited for war production, will need but little 
adjustment now. With a broadened knowledge of 
labor market conditions, and more extensive use of 
labor market information in formulating industrial 
plans, it has become easier to detect potential danger 
spots in labor supply and to head them off. It is 
precisely this that gives the USES its greatest oppor- 
tunity for service as the Nation’s manpower authority 
when specific recruitment tasks arise. By looking 
ahead, it can keep ahead of any recruitment task set 
before it, however tough. 
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Reeruiting Workers for Construction 
and Its Critical Products 


BEFORE HOMES for veterans can be built—even before work can be started on foundations—many indus- 
tries must supply materials needed in construction. Recruiting workers for the industries making critical 
building products is one of today’s top assignments to the United States Employment Service. Among the 
industries that presently are of major concern to the USES are: actual on-site construction jobs, lumber, brick 


and tile, plumbing and heating, and clay sewer pipe. 


Here is a review of labor market trends in these 


activities which indicates the scope of the task assigned to USES offices. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In May, construction employment reached the 
highest point since 1943. Mixed reaction to VHP 
Order No. 1 complicated appraisal of the employ- 
ment outlook by USES offices. In Salt Lake City, for 
example, trade unions estimated that one-third of 
their craftsmen will be idle if materials are restricted 
to home construction. Some unemployment was 
expected, for the same reason, in Joliet and Rockford, 
Ill. Similar reports from other localities mentioned 
confusion or uncertainty, and opposition by contrac- 
tors committed to nonresidential projects and by 
union representatives of building crafts whose chief 
work is in industrial and commercial fields. 


The acute need to channel materials into home 
building is generally recognized. Material shortages 
run practically the entire range of items needed for 
home construction, including finished millwork, hard- 
ware, and raw materials. Some commercial and 
industrial building has been able to continue by 
using a higher proportion of cement block instead of 
scarcer steel and wood. 


An intensive recruitment drive for skilled manpower 
is necessary because of the urgency of manpower 
shortages. In certain of the highly skilied occupa- 
tions, such as bricklayers and carpenters, the shortage 
has taken on Nation-wide proportions. In a few 
cases, attempts at recruitment have been frustrated by 
a lack of housing. Workers brought to the building 
sites left when they could find no place to live. 
Craftsmen tend to favor small-scale job work, espe- 
cially maintenance and repair, because of opportuni- 
ties for substantially higher earnings. This aggravates 
the shortage of skills. A lack of key skilled workers 
has caused near or complete shut-down of operations 
in a number of cases. In one of these a lack of 10 
bricklayers caused a 2-month lay-off of 125 workers. 

Construction workers are for the most part hired 
through the building trades unions, but USES local 
offices have been active with job listings running into 
the thousands, for skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
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workers. USES placements in contract construction 
rose from 43,500 in March to 56,600 in April—a gain 
of 30 percent. Such placements constituted 12.3 per- 
cent of all placements made in April as compared 
with 10.3 percent m March and 8.3 percent in Feb- 
ruary. Over 17 percent were in skilled work. This 
is especially significant since most skilled building 
workers are hired through unions. Local employ- 
ment offices may expect an increase in demand for 
such workers, with requests increasingly originating 
from unions as well as contractors. For example, in 
Spokane, Wash., with all union workers employed, 
building trades unions called on the local USES office 
for additional building labor. 

Another characteristic of the construction place- 
ments by USES is that half of them were World War 
II veterans. While employment of veterans was high 
throughout the country, it was especially marked in 
Texas, California, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania. 

Extensive training opportunities are available for 
veterans under the GI Bill of Rights. The need for 
skilled craftsmen is so great, however, that on-the-job 
training programs will have to be expanded to catch 
up with the demand or to keep up with it when mate- 
rials become plentiful. 

Some local unions are seeking greater veteran 
participation in construction activities by reducing 
dues and waiving initiation fees. 


LUMBER 


The lumber industry enters its peak season with the 
labor supply situation the most promising in several 
years. Thousands of workers have been added to the 
industry’s pay rolls since December 1945. Employ- 
ment in March was well over March levels for the 
previous 2 years, and, in fact, the highest figure 
reached since January 1944. Additional thousands, 
however, are needed to man logging camps and saw- 
mills, as well as veneer, plywood, planing, and other 
finishing mills. 

Job openings are most plentiful in the South, where 
a large part of the industry’s labor shortage is concen- 
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trated. The seasonal movement of part-time farm 
workers from logging and lumbering activities to 
agriculture has heightened the labor supply problems 
in the region. 

Although many Western operations are staffing up 
after seasonal shut-downs, few labor shortages have 
been reported. 

Material shortages, particularly of logs and lumber, 
were noted by many mills throughout the country 
during April and were said to be restricting employ- 
ment expansions. Equipment scarcities in both log- 
ging camps and mills also contributed to production 
and employment lags. 

Despite these and other serious problems which 
aced the industry, March production was 24 percent 


above February and exceeded that of any calendar 
month since VJ-day. The Forest Service estimates 
that April output will continue this upward trend. 

Employment in over 1,000 establishments increased 
1 percent between March and April to a total of 
144,000 workers. These same establishments, cover- 
ing about 25 percent of total employment in the in- 
dustry, wished to add 17,500 workers by June and 
another 2,500 by August. From 10,000 to 12,000 
workers will also be needed monthly as replacements. 
Veteran employment has been rising steadily, while 
employment of women has been falling off. About 
8,000 Canadians are working in the Northeast in both 
lumber and plywood operations, but all other foreign 
workers were scheduled to be withdrawn by May 31. 
USES placements in logging camps and lumber mills 
have increased appreciably, totaling 5,700 in Febru- 
ary, 7,800 in March, and 9,400 in April. About two 
workers are referred for each one placed. 


Special Service to Lumber Industry 


LUMBER IS the No. 1 critical product affecting 
postwar building of homes. Insufficient supplies have 
resulted in continued priority controls by Civilian 
Production Administration channeling a portion of 
lumber into essential house-building channels. 

The Veterans Emergency Program for 1946 
(1,200,000 dwellings) will require close to 8 billion 
board-feet of lumber. Utilization of pre-fabricated 
units and substitute materials may reduce this re- 
quirement somewhat—but not considerably. Other 
new construction will require approximately 4.6 
billion board feet; maintenance and repair will re- 
quire 7.7 billion board feet; manufactured items will 
raise the total requirements to 32 billion board feet. 
This is far above the annual production rate for the 
industry at the beginning of the second quarter of 
1946. 

Intensified and diversified use of lumber during the 
war period reduced our stocks to an unprecedented 
low. This downward trend was not arrested until 
April of this year. The combination of urgent re- 
quirements, low inventories, and low production rate 
has left most of the Nation’s lumber yards almost 
empty. 

Lumber production should rise during the remain- 
der of 1946, however. Stabilization of industrial 
conditions, equipment priorities assistance, improved 
cost-price relationship resulting from OPA’s action, 
and more favorable seasonal operating conditions 
should stimulate production to an annual rate of 30 
billion board feet during the third quarter of this year. 

The United States Employment Service is com- 
mitted to the task of recruiting labor required by em- 
ployers producing and distributing lumber for the 
housing program. This responsibility has been ac- 
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cepted with the knowledge of the traditional charac. 
teristics of the industry which in some areas have held 
back effective recruitment efforts. Comparatively 
low wages, lack of adequate housing facilities, relative 
inaccessibility of job-sites, and inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities are deterrents familiar to local offices 
which have been called upon to serve the industry. 
The degree to which these conditions are alleviated 
will determine, largely, the success of attempts to im- 
prove our service to the industry. 

A significant factor in some of the heavy producing 
areas of the industry is the lack of confidence among 
some employers in the ability of the USES to be of 
real help to the industry. Apparently, this attitude 
is a carry-over from the war period, when many seg- 
ments of the industry experienced inconveniences 
through the application of manpower controls. Some 
criticism has been leveled at the USES for wartime 
withdrawal of workers from the industry, and for 
failure to make desired replacements. Such criticism 
does not minimize the need for convincing the indus- 
try that our local USES offices are equipped to assist 
operators and distributors in meeting their manpower 
requirements. Headquarters is utilizing every oppor- 
tunity to impress trade associations of the industry 
with this fact. A significant “selling job” still re- 
mains for our local offices, if the confidence of the 
industry is to be regained. And most important of 
all, the local offices must provide the workers needed 
so as to keep employers “‘sold.” 

Our workload in connection with staffing this in- 
dustry should increase as production factors (other 
than employment) improve. On the record of past 
performance, the USES will meet the challenge 
arising out of the new emergency created by unprece- 
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dented home building and nonresidential construction. 
A most creditable job of recruiting under much more 
adverse conditions was accomplished during the war. 
Between 1942 and 1945, USES offices recruited 
470,265 workers for the lumber industry. This was 
accomplished during a period when the supply of 
qualified workers was at its lowest point in the history 
of the USES—at a time when it was necessary to 
‘parcel out” workers on a priority basis and when, 
in spite of attempts to stabilize employment, many 
workers left the industry for what they considered 
more attractive wartime jobs. 

While it is impossible to outline a detailed program 
of labor recruitment flexible enough to apply univer- 
sally, it appears feasible to reemphasize broad phases 
of the program proposed at the March 25-26 lumber 
industry conference held in Washington. This meet- 
ing was sponsored by USES. Participants included 
representatives from USES Headquarters staff and 
regional offices in major lumber-producing regions, 
National Housing Administration, Economic Stabili- 
zation, and Civilian Production Administration. The 
essential features proposed jointly by regional office 
representatives and Headquarters staff participating 
in the conference are: 

1. Special service to the lumber industry, within 
the framework of policy and procedure called for in 
the housing program (USES Field Instruction No. 
897 


2. Extended “USES 270” report coverage to as- 
sure more accurate and comprehensive current know]l- 
edge of industry’s labor supply and demand. 

3. Extended employer-visiting and order solicita- 





tion schedules to include all but the very small and 
remote portable mill operators. Mail and telephone 
service should be used where personal visits are 
limited by insufficient local office staff. 

4. Encourage employers to provide, where neces- 
sary to accomplish recruitment objectives: (a) pre- 
vailing wages for the area; (b) transportation, gratis 
or at cost, for workers who must commute to generally 
inaccessible points; (c) hiring arrangements conven- 
ient to prospective workers at the point of recruitment 
(to avoid unnecessary travel, searching, and waiting); 
(d) medical examinations, where necessary, at point 
of recruitment; (e) participation of company repre- 
sentatives in “positive recruitment” when extensive 
recruitment outside the area is necessary. 


5. Extension of recruitment to communities of 
heavy unemployment-compensation-claims loads, out- 
side the area, if necessary. 

6. Provision of technical assistance as is possible 
and as needed, to aid employers in correcting un- 
desirable working canditions, personnel practices, and 
in planning for training needs. 


7. Submittal, by field offices, to Headquarters or 
to other agencies in the regions, of reports of non- 
employment problems hampering production. 


8. Cooperation with other agencies in appropriate 
joint action to stimulate production and employment 
in the industry. 

With these points translated into action—labor 
supplies for lumber should be assured.—Joun D. 
Coates, Chief, Rural Industries and Migratory Labor 
Section, USES, Washington, D. C. 





BRICK AND TILE 


While coal strikes were in progress many plants were 
reluctant to recruit workers since operations would 
drop if coal supplies were cut off. The plants had 
hoped to add substantially to their work forces by 
August but such increases were contingent upon new 
machinery and an uninterrupted flow of coal. 


The vitality of the industry, despite shortages of 
fuel and new equipment, is demonstrated by reported 
monthly employment rises, especially in States like 
New York and Pennsylvania. In New York, at least 
five plants reopened after the sluggish winter season, 
with a substantial increase in employment. Penn- 
sylvania firms acquired additional workers when 
wages were increased and employees from other 
industrial plants on strike sought temporary work. 
Employment gains in other regions were prevented 
by high separation rates. Low wages, ‘“‘floaters,”’ 
farmers returning to their own tasks, the heavy nature 
of the work in brick and tile plants, their inaccessible 
locations, and inadequate housing facilities, were 
factors contributing to the high separation rate. 


One hundred and twelve firms reported to the USES 
a need for 1,800 workers by August. The openings 
were mostly in the unskilled groups, but there were 
jobs for experienced skilled workers in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, and Ohio. 
Most of the openings were in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, Ohio, Georgia, South Caro- 
line, and Arkansas. 

While it may be difficult to meet the industry’s 
needs, higher wages in many plants, together with 
the entrance into the labor market of veterans and 
high school students should lessen recruitment diffi- 
culties. 

Wages in the industry range from a low of 40 cents 
in South Carolina to a high of $1.05 in Michigan, but 
they are generally being increased. Employers are 
hiring veterans and many firms are establishing on- 
the-job training programs for them. Disabled vet- 
erans are proving to be effective workers on selected 
jobs in many plants in the industry. The very nature 
of the work in brick-and-tile plants excludes women 
and the few engaged in them are being replaced by 
veterans. 
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Hours in the industry remain high. Because of the 
old equipment in use a backlog of unfilled orders has 
piled up. The average workweek is about 48 hours, 
with several plants in Iowa and Minnesota holding 
to a 60-hour workweek. Most firms are reporting 
sufficient orders on hand to continue working at this 
same pace for another year. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
EQUIPMENT 


Shortages of two products of the heating and plumb- 
ing equipment industry are recognized as a threat to 
the progress of the Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program. Manufacture of cast-iron boilers and cast- 
iron radiation was hampered by strikes, material 
shortages, and price and manpower problems. 


Although not numerically great, the labor needs 
of these operations are important when considered 
in relation to current employment. 


Recruitment difficulties for the boiler plants center 
around grinders, molders, and unskilled foundry help. 
Because of labor shortages in these occupations, work- 
weeks had to be lengthened to 45 and 48 hours. 
Veterans now comprise a substantial percentage of 
the work force and many employers are committed 


to hiring them almost exclusively. Disabled veterans, 
too, are being used wherever possible. 

The 13 major plants producing cast iron radiation 
are optimistic about output during the months ahead, 
if labor recruitment difficulties can be overcome. 
The nature of the work, the low-entry wage rate of 
at least two of the plan:s, and serious housing short- 
ages, are challenging recruitment efforts by USES. 
A shortage of molders has been holding up expansion, 
and high turn-over makes it necessary to recruit for 
replacements before turning to recruitment for expan- 
sion purposes. 


CLAY SEWER PIPE 


Employment in a majority of the clay sewer pipe 
plants rose during the early months of 1946. The 
rise resulted from the agricultural off-season, farmers 
were accepting temporary employment, and substan- 
tial numbers of returning veterans were becoming 
available for employment. The upward employment 
trend continued unabated until the coal strike took 
place. 

As the demand for pipe construction rose, optimistic 
employment forecasts came from employers. Re- 
cruitment was hindered, however, by the usual de- 
terrents of low wages, nature of work, inaccessible 
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Training Construction Workers—How the USES Can Help 


BUILDING NEW homes for veterans will call for new 
craftsmen and construction workers. On that point all 
are agreed. There is less agreement on the numbers of 
new trained construction workers which will be needed 
during the coming months. The United States Employ- 
ment Service nevertheless will have a hand in both de- 
termining the numbers to be trained and arranging for 
their training. 


Because of its central position in the community and its 
over-all responsibility for determining the total employ- 
ment needs, each United States Employment Service 
office can obtain accurate and complete information on 
the present supply of skilled workers in building trades 
and industries. Further, it can estimate, on the basis of 
pending contracts, the projected labor needs in various 
occupations during the coming year. If this information 
is obtained in a uniform manner and is compiled nationally 
by regions or areas, it can be depended upon to present a 
reasonably accurate and comprehensive figure as to the 
training needs in these various occupations. 


An essential step in obtaining an adequate number of 
qualified workers is the planning of training programs 
based upon specific requirements of each occupation in 
which there is an anticipated shortage. Labor organiz- 
ations understandably wish to prevent a flooding of their 
ranks which might eventually result in an oversupply of 
skilled or semiskilled workers. Inversely, contractors are 


concerned with the problem of obtaining a sufficient supply 
of skilled and semiskilled workers. Only by presenting an 
unbiased estimate of the labor needs in these occupations 
will both of these interests be reconciled. 


Once the training requirements for individual occupa- 
tions have been determined, the job of designing training 
programs which will provide available workers with the 
necessary skills in the shortest possible time must be under- 
taken. Again the USES has in its hands the means for 
offering help. In the first place, it is necessary to select 
persons who have had some previous experience or train- 
ing in these or related occupations and to make sure that 
equivalent credit is allowed to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion. Second, it is important that each training program 
be geared directly to the actual requirements of the job 
which the trainee will be expected to do, so as to avoid 
a waste of time in unrelated training. 


Carefully prepared job specifications are the key to the 
development of such training programs. By means of 
occupational analysis techniques, the various elements of 
jobs are broken down into related parts so that proper 
significance may be attached to each and correct values 
given in the course of a training program. 


In this way, the guesswork or biased opinion of various 
interested groups can be supplanted by scientific and 
accurate planning for the veterans emergency housing 
program.—WENDELL BRIDWELL, Occupational Analysis and 
Industrial Services Division, Washington, D. C. 
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Reeruiting Workers 
for Our Food Processing Industries 


THE CHALLENGE TODAY 


REPORTS to the United States Employment Service 
show labor requirements for fruit and vegetable proc- 
essing are rising rapidly with peak needs expected to 
be reached in September. The first substantial labor 
requirements for seasonal food processing were 
scheduled to begin in April with an aggregate demand 
for 127,000 workers. April employment was esti- 
mated by Bureau of Labor Statistics at 97,000 exclu- 
sive of packing workers. Total requirements were set 
at 149,000 in May, 239,000 in June, 300,000 in July, 
400,000 in August, building up to the September 
peak of 437,000. These figures tend to understate the 
recruitment job because the peak period varies to 
some extent among the regions. While maximum 
requirements in most regions are scheduled for Sep- 
tember, activities in Regions IV and VII are expected 
to reach peak during the latter part of August, and in 
Region XI during the first half of October. Canning 
and packing activities in Florida and Texas had 
already passed peak by the end of May. 

California, with the largest requirements for seasonal 
labor, will have to recruit 87,000 workers between 
March and September; Indiana 30,000; Maryland 
26,000; Washington 26,000; New York 24,000; 
Oregon 21,000; Wisconsin 19,000; and Ohio 15,000. 
These estimates do not take into account the number 
required as replacements for turn-over; rates for turn- 
over in the industry are known to be extremely high. 


Outlook Better 


On the whole, labor for food processing may be less 
stringent this season than last because of the presence 
of some unemployed in the labot market, recent influx 
of veterans, increased availability of women workers, 
and curtailed opportunities for other types of employ- 
ment. Most areas will get along with local labor, 
placing emphasis on recruitment of housewives, stud- 
ents, and teachers. Processors intend to call back 
former employees as they have done in previous 
seasons. In California and Maryland, migratory 
labor will supply a substantial portion of the labor 
requirements. Arrangements are being made in the 
Fremont, Ohio, area to recruit 500 workers from the 
southern part of the State and from Kentucky, while 
processors in Woodbury, New Jersey, expect to re- 
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cruit at least 150 workers from the South through the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union. 

Although adequate staffing for peak needs is antici- 
pated in most States, recruitment difficulties are ex- 
pected in several areas in California, Indiana, Maine. 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. Suc- 
cess in filling jobs in a number of cases is contingent 
upon raising wages. Entry wage rates in Wisconsin 
have already been raised to 72 cents an hour and in 
Illinois to 77 cents an hour in an effort to attract 
sufficient labor. These rates represent an increase of 
about 7 or 8 cents an hour over last year’s levels. 
Although no data are available on wage rates for 
Washington, a number of employers have stated that 
wages will be higher this season than last. 

Pacific Coast plants predict shortages of women, 
particularly for night shift operations. The situation 
in this region is expected to become most acute in 
September when school begins and both school youth 
and housewives withdraw from the labor market. 


A Job for Homefolks 


Full utilization of local labor supplies is the keystone 
of the USES 1946 seasonal food processing recruit- 
ment program. Local USES offices are responsible 
for estimating labor requirements and labor supply 
in accordance with procedures outlined by head- 
quarters in the special seasonal food processing re- 
porting program. This includes the local office Work 
Sheet (ES-273A), Labor Requirements for Seasonal 
Food Processing—Preseason Report (ES-273B), and 
the in-season Narrative Report of Seasonal Food 
Processing Activities. Local offices have been urged 
to plan recruitment campaigns well in advance of the 
season and to organize local committees composed of 
representatives of employers, labor groups, and civic 
and veterans’ organizations for aid in publicity and 
recruitment. 

Among the suggestions for full utilization of labor 
in the community are the temporary release of work- 
ers from other industries in emergency periods and the 
establishment of short work shifts for youth, older 
workers, housewives, and others not ordinarily in the 
labor market. Where sufficient numbers of local 
workers are not available, additional workers will 
have to be obtained through clearance from other 
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areas. Some workers will be supplied locally as a 
result of the agreement with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Office of Labor to make available to the 
USES foreign labor imported for agricultural work. 
Employment of foreign labor under this procedure 
totaled about 140,000 man-hours during 1945, but 
will be lower this season. 


In this program, the USES has introduced the idea 
of a work contract called the ‘Agreement for Employ- 
ment and Transportation of Migratory Workers.” 
Although the use of the Agreement is not mandatory, 
field personnel are urged to make every effort to 
secure its use as part of the interregional recruitment 
process. 


Wartime experience has indicated that recruitment 
of workers through clearance is facilitated when trans- 
portation and housing are provided. With this in 
mind headquarters has set the following minimum 
standards to be observed whether or not the Agree- 
ment is used: 


1. Funds for transportation should be paid or 
advanced by the employer. 

2. Medical examinations should be held at the 
point of hire and cost assumed by employers. 

3. Adequate housing should be available to workers 
upon their arrival at the job site. 

4. Employers must pay at least the prevailing wage. 

Arrangements made during the war for the pro- 
curement of temporary housing and other equipment 
from the Army are no longer in effect. However, 
the War Assets Administration has been directed to 
grant top priorities to purchases of Army tents, cots, 
bedding, and field equipment for the use of agricul- 
tural and food processing workers during the 1946 
season. In order to secure such a priority, a pros- 
pective purchaser must obtain an application from 
the Department of Agriculture County Extension 
Office and submit it to the State Farm Labor Super- 
visor for approval. State Farm Labor Supervisors 
are to consult with the State USES office to verify 
the equipment needs of food processors. 





USES RECORD YESTERDAY 


THE REFRIGERATOR car and cans of food on 
the grocer’s shelves typify the dependence of a large 
part of our population on modern methods of food 
processing and preservation. By freezing, dehydrat- 
ing, drying, canning or preserving we have removed 
the designation ‘“‘seasonal” from most fruits and 
vegetables. We now enjoy them throughout the 
year with most of their fresh qualities intact. 

Under normal conditions most consumers have 
little reason to interest themselves in the sources of 
the food items they buy or the methods by which 
these foods are processed. Feeding several millions 
of our men in the armed forces and to some extent 
those of our allies, and later the many persons dis- 
placed and suffering as the result of war, has focused 
public attention on the problem of transporting and 
packaging food. The food processing industry was 
called upon during the war years, not only to increase 
its production but to develop new methods of pre- 
serving and packing food and army rations to with- 
stand the hazards of overseas shipping and climatic 
conditions. Our armed services at the front literally 
lived out of tin cans; no modern army could function 
without processed foods. 

Early in the war period, the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the War Manpower Commission 
recognized that food processing was an essential part 
of the total production machine, with definite labor 
supply problems. Normally the industry employs 
upwards of 300,000 workers at peak season. Under 
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wartime pressure for stepped-up and specialized pro- 
duction, its peak employment, including part-time 
workers and war prisoners, exceeded 400,000. Can- 
ning operations are under way in some part of the 
country at every season of the year. Peak labor 
needs occur, however, from July through November. 
Many plant operations are performed by women and 
other workers not ordinarily in the labor market; 
some jobs at receiving platforms and in warehousing 
and car loading are heavy laboring jobs. 


No Glamour in Jobs 


The industry immediately felt the impact of war- 
time labor market dislocation. Its wage rates, in some 
instances relatively low, were placed under ceilings 
that were not always competitive with those paid in 
war industries. Women were encouraged to enter, 
on a full-time basis, plants making war material, 
and were not available for seasonal jobs; heavy labor 
became almost nonexistent in many canning plants, 
and the demands of Selective Service had to be met 
with increasing regularity. The general public saw 
little glamour in the canning of a tomato, and few 
Army-Navy “E” awards were made to food processing 
plants. Yet somehow these plants had to be staffed 
if the country and its armed forces abroad were to 
be fed. 

The USES in 1942 developed, and throughout the 
war period maintained, a program designed to recruit 
labor for the food processing industry, and for the 
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associated activities of glass and metal container 
production. Specific assignment of responsibility for 
the conduct of the program was made in head- 
quarters and in the field. By preseason visits to em- 
ployers, estimates of their labor requirements were 
obtained and tabulated. The data so obtained indi- 
cated that local labor would have to be utilized more 
efficiently wherever available. Procedures were 
developed whereby migratory labor could be re- 
cruited and brought into areas where the supply of 
local labor was inadequate. To house the migratory 
workers, tents, cots, bedding, and mess equipment 
were frequently obtained from the War Department 
by employers on a loan basis. Programs were intro- 
duced into plants to train and up-grade workers to 
replace supervisory personnel that had gone into other 
activities. In collaboration with the National Can- 
ners Association, publicity programs were launched 
through use of screen and radio, press and poster, to 
stress the economic and patriotic necessity for staffing 
canning plants. Many regional and State USES 
offices developed excellent programs to assist in 
meeting their own peculiar recruitment problems. 
Appropriate priorities for recruitment purposes were 
assigned the industry during periods of peak labor 
needs. 


Prisoners of War Do Good Job 


The shortage of male labor in the canning plants 
and in container production became so acute in 1943 
that the USES arranged to certify the use of prisoners 
of war as replacements. Despite some question as to 
the possibility of sabotage to plants and their products, 
prisoner-of-war labor proved most satisfactory, ap- 
proximately 25,000 being used in the industry in 1945. 
In addition, some 4,000 workers were brought in from 
the West Indies in 1945 for heavy-labor replacements 
in canneries. 

Peak labor requirements of canneries and of the 
growers who supply them with agricultural products 
frequently run concurrently. Hence an arrangement 
was made by which agricultural workers, moved into 
an area by the Department of Agriculture and tem- 
porarily not needed in field work, could be diverted 
into food processing plants in emergencies. This 
procedure, in many instances, saved perishable crops 
that otherwise would have been lost through lack of 
processing facilities. 

The test of any program lies in its end accomplish- 
ment. During the period 1942-1945, no greater than 
normal volume of fruits and vegetables was lost by 
reason of lack of labor. The measure of the success 
achieved sprang as much from the efforts of those who 
executed the program in the field, as from overhead 
planning or supervision. State and local office staffs 
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organized community recruitment drives and mobi- 
lized business and professional men, clerical and sales 
people, teachers, students, and many other groups as 
emergency workers. They rang door bells to call 
housewives and youth for emergency situations. 
They appealed to workers over the radio, wrote 
publicity material. They advised employers regard- 
ing better labor utilization methods. They accepted 
and creditably met their responsibilities under some 
of the most trying circumstances ever faced by the 


USES. 
Food Emergency Continues 


The end of the war has not materially lessened this 
country’s responsibility to produce and preserve food. 
Production goals remain high so that as far as possible 
we can meet our commitments to relieve distress in 
other countries. To replace cereals, fats, oils, and 
meats sent abroad, fresh and preserved fruits and 
vegetables will be urgently needed in our domestic 
diet. 

Apparently local labor will be more available for 
canneries than during the war period. The move- 
ments of migratory workers will assume some of their 
old proportions. Somewhat offsetting this changed 
situation is the total absence of prisoners of war and 
foreign workers. Fewer foreign agricultural workers 
may be available for emergency use in canneries than 
in prior years. Shortage of housing for workers will 
present a definite problem in some areas. Wage 
rates seem pointed to somewhat higher levels, follow- 
ing the trend in other industries. More workers will 
demand specific agreements with employers covering 
wages and conditions of work as a prerequisite to 
accepting jobs. Such an agreement form has been 
developed by the USES; its use, however, is optional. 

In general, the recruitment program in 1946 will 
follow the lines of the wartime plans. Local labor 
will be used wherever possible, supplemented by 
migratory workers recruited in areas of surplus labor. 
Canners and USES local offices will have available 
for use publicity material developed to point out the 
necessity for maintaining high levels of food produc- 
tion and the need for community effort in emergencies. 
The problem can be met if the same spirit of deter- 
mination prevails among employers, workers, the 
public, and the USES as during the trying years of the 
war period.—Joun D. Coates, Chief, Rural Industries 
and Migratory Labor Section, USES, Washington, D. C. 
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THE FIELD 


When Managers 
Need Help 


By ROY FERGUSON 


Field Supervisor, USES, 
Los Angeles, Califoruia 


IN A RECENT survey, local office managers indi- 

cated that the field supervisor who considers their 
development of first importance is the most effective 
type of supervisor. They felt also that the field super- 
visor should provide inspiration so that the manager 
will want to do his job in the most effective manner. 
Another lesson learned was that in assigning re- 
sponsibility, the field supervisor should let the manager 
carry it on with a minimum of interference. 

If these concepts are followed, the field supervisor 
will merit the full respect and confidence of the mana- 
ger. Taking this approach to his job, the field super- 
visor will develop strong managers, receptive to his 
ideas and responsive to his general principles of doing 
business. This is the necessary prelude to effective 
field supervision. 

Once confidence is gained, a way has been cleared 
for frank discussion of weak points and deficiencies. 
Errors are inevitable, but it has been our experience 
that a manager develops more rapidly when per- 
mitted to correct his mistakes on a day-to-day basis 
in the friendly atmosphere of confidence in the motives 
of his supervisor. 

For a picture of a field supervisor in action, let’s tag 
along on a visit or two. 

Upon arrival at a local office, the field supervisor 
will go directly to the manager’s desk because it is 
the manager, and he alone, who will be held re- 
sponsible for the success or failure of local office opera- 
tions. 


Maximum Service to Community 


On this particular visit, we may wish to emphasize 
the importance of community development under 
our national six-point program. One phase of this 
program is a local office area survey which has as its 
objective the development of information about 
community characteristics. We point out to the 
manager that in order adequately to plan and or- 
ganize his local office activities for maximum service 
to the community, it is important and necessary to 
gather basic facts covering such items as employment, 
unemployment, turn-over rates, hiring practices, 
total working population, predominant occupations, 
statistics on in-migration and out-migration, existing 
industries, industries planned, etc. This information 
is to be checked and double-checked, then organized 
in a manner for maximum utility to plan field visiting, 
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SUPERVISOR LOOKS AT HIS 


WORK 


interview training, labor market forecasting, and all 
other phases of local office operations. 

On visiting another local office, we may find two 
managers working on an agenda for their next 
managers’ meeting. We sit down with them. We 
point out that unessential items should be eliminated 
and only important and timely items placed on the 
agenda. What is the status of the job development 
campaign? What are the techniques, methods, and 
accomplishments of other local offices in connection 
with the job development program? We suggest that 
each manager have 5 minutes to report progress, then 
30 minutes of the meeting or more be given over to 
discussion and interchange of ideas. 

In our discussion, we point out the obligation to 
make full use of technical services available at the 
State office. Therefore, we suggest that the managers 
extend an invitation to the State Supervisor of Place- 
ment Process. In discussing the job development 
program, he should be able to clarify a number of 
points. 


Agenda in Advance of Meeting 


Other items are considered for the agenda: proce- 
dures for carrying out current programs; file systems; 
methods of controlling applicant traffic through local 
offices; pre-selection interviewing techniques; mass 
registration procedures. Before concluding our dis- 
cussion, we again emphasize the importance of care- 
fully preparing an agenda in advance of the meeting 
date. 

On other visits to local offices, we may have as an 
objective a review and evaluation of some particular 
phase of local office operations; e. g., organization, 
placement process or traffic flow. For uniformity and 
objectivity in this type of review and evaluation, THE 
HANDBOOK FOR ANALYsIs OF LocaL OFFICE OPERA- 
TIONS is used as a guide and a copy given to the 
manager for his use and for the use of his section 
supervisors. By this approach, performance will be 
improved and operations strengthened. When de- 
ficiencies are noted, they are discussed with the 
manager and the recommendations made and agreed 
upon are checked by the field supervisor on his next 
visit. 

Review, analysis, and evaluation must be con- 
stantly conducted by field supervisors so that uniform 
local office procedures are developed and maximum 
efficiency maintained. 

Another visit may be a follow-through at the request 
of the State Division of Reports and Analysis which is 
seeking to have local offices improve their reporting 
methods. For example, there may be a lack of 
uniformity in interpreting ‘“‘reception contacts.” 
Different interpretations of this item by local offices 
tend to distort total reception contact figures for the 
supervisory district. To avoid this distortion, the 
Deputy State Director has asked the field supervisor 
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to find a way to standardize the interpretations of 
these contacts. 

Accordingly, a meeting of key local office reporting 
personnel is arranged. State office reporting tech- 
nicians are invited to attend and the following. items 
are stressed: (1) The importance of reports for Em- 
ployment Service planning at all levels of operation; 
(2) need for uniform understanding of reporting re- 
quirements so that errors are reduced to a minimum; 
(3) necessity for meeting established deadlines. 

Thus, the reporting problem may be solved by the 
joint efforts of operating personnel and technicians 
from the State staff. 

Another visit is occasioned when it is brought to 
the attention of the field supervisor that the local 
office veterans employment representative and manag- 
ers need advice in connection with the operations of 
the veterans program. 

If the local veterans representative feels that the 
program for veterans in a local office is not effective, 
arrangements should be made so that the local office 
manager will take action on such complaints as are 
confirmed and are in violation of working agreements 
between administrative staff of the State director and 
the State VER. 

As a starting point, the VER and manager are 
brought together for across-the-table discussion. 
With the field supervisor, they go over their individual 
position statements. These position statements are 
discussed item by item in order to clarify not only 


what is to be done, but why it is to be done. Also 
emphasized is the mutual responsibility of the VER 
and local manager for successful conduct of the 
veterans program. 

As the discussion progresses, someone suggests that 
meetings be held periodically within the district where 
all local office VER’s can discuss ways and means of 
furthering veteran activities. The field supervisor 
discusses this suggestion with other managers and 
VER’s and all agree as to its merits, As a result, a 
schedule is set up which calls for monthly meetings. 
It is agreed that the field supervisor shall approve the 
agenda sufficiently far in advance of the meeting date 
so that all VER’s may review it. Local office manag- 
ers rotate in sponsoring the meetings and the field 
supervisor is present at each of them. As deemed 
necessary, invitations will be extended to a member 
of the staff of the State VER, representatives of the 
Veterans’ Administration, veterans service centers, 
representatives of veterans organizations, and other 
local community groups. 

These meetings focus attention on the necessity for 
thoroughly understanding and executing the veterans 
program at the local office level. It is a technique 
designed to get things done as they should be done. 

Although we necessarily have hit only the “high 
spots” here, we have nevertheless attempted to em- 
phasize the need for the field supervisor focusing his 
attention upon personal relationships, because such 
relationships enable him to get things done. 


PLANNING—TO RECONVERT A LOCAL OFFICE 


A Plan 
In Action 


. .» By CATHERINE CALLINAN 


Manager, USES, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


WE ARE just beginning to emerge from the dilemma 
of one day finding that ours is an office filled with 
orders for workers and an extremely limited labor 
supply, and the next day an office overflowing with 
applicants with relatively few jobs. When war pro- 
duction ceased, our daily traffic was quadrupled. 
The job orders coming in were in industries and 
occupations with which we had not had too much 
recent experience. 

Returning veterans and displaced war workers 
could no longer be appealed to on the basis of need 
for product or service. They wanted jobs with some 
security—also jobs which they would be interested 
in over a long period of time. 

It was apparent that continuance of operations 
under the streamline program, with its counter re- 
ferral system and very few registrations, would not 
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provide the kind of postwar service required from 
the United States Employment Service. 

The need for planning was obvious. We had to 
plan for a good placement service which would retain 
the employment sources developed during the war 
period and encourage the use of USES facilities by 
those employers who, during the war period, could 
not be fully served. 

We therefore worked out a seven-point plan, which 
was put into action as soon as practicable. Here is 
what it covered: 

1. We eliminated counter referral. Labor market 
conditions called for more detailed information re- 
garding the applicant’s qualifications and subsequent 
matching with an employer’s specifications than could 
adequately be covered in a counter interview. 

2. We set up a screening interviewer position. 
Need for establishment of a screening position was 
shown by the volume of applicants who, through lack 
of office facilities and USES staff, could not be com- 
pletely serviced. The screening interviewer was kept 
informed regarding existing job openings, and con- 
trolled the number of applicants directed to registra- 
tion or employer services division for additional 
service. In this way, we were able to select applicants 
who could be referred to job opportunities immedi- 
ately, screen out groups of claimants not required to 
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be registered, and schedule applications for those who 
could not be interviewed immediately. 

3, We reestablished the prewar registration divi- 
sion. Lack of applications from which to make selec- 
tions was proving a handicap when attempting to fill 
employer orders. 

4, We expanded the Employer Services Division 
to include selection and referral in addition to regular 
order taking and verification. It was our belief that 
the selection and referral of applicants could best be 
handled by the interviewer having contact with the 
employer. 

5. We devoted more time to training in all phases 
of USES activities. Due to lack of registration during 
the war period, interviewers’ skills in application 
taking had either become rusty through disuse, or 
had never been developed after completion of induc- 
tion training. Need for complete information on 
orders was also stressed, since many of the job orders 
were in occupations unfamiliar to the interviewers. 

Special emphasis was placed on the proper match- 
ing of an employer’s specifications against the worker’s 
qualifications and interests. 

Refresher training was also provided in the use of 
job descriptions, interviewing aids, and the aids for 
placement of Army and Navy personnel. 

6. We launched a survey of the local office area 
embracing population changes in each community, 
number of employing units, industrial expansion, and 
proposed 1946 housing. 

This survey covered facts about population, em- 
ploying units (by size), number of new plants, esti- 
mated employment in new plants, and number of 
new housing units for 1946. 

The primary purpose of this survey was to provide 


the local office staff with as much up-to-the-minute 
information on the area as could be obtained in order 
to better serve both employers and applicants. 

7. We expanded our field visiting to provide addi- 
tional sources of employment and to stimulate interest 
in on-the-job and apprenticeship training programs 
for veterans. 

Here our industrial survey served another purpose. 
We planned our field visit program on a community 
basis, visiting first the larger accounts in each com- 
munity. Also providing for a contact with each new 
industry as soon as announcements were made of 
their plans for construction. In this way, we have 
been able to keep informed regarding their employ- 
ment estimates, skill levels of workers usually hired, 
rates, as well as information regarding their products. 
Keeping informed regarding their plans has also 
placed us in the position of being able to give positive 
information to applicants regarding possibility of em- 
ployment with these manufacturers, and to keep the 
new employers informed regarding potential workers. 

The results of our planned program to date have 
been an increase in the number of placements over 
our normal peacetime average (with veteran place- 
ments representing well over 50 percent of the total), 
a much higher placement to referral ratio, and the 
retention of our former sources of placement as well 
as the gaining of new sources. In addition, we have 
been instrumental in having a number of apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training programs established. 

Planning, like training, is a continuous process, 
and what may have been a well-developed program 
a few months ago must continually undergo changes 
in order to meet the adjustments necessary due to 
ever-changing conditions. 


REMINISCENCES OF A CLEARANCE REPRESENTATIVE 


Never a 
Dull Moment 


— By IRMABELLE K. McDONELL 


Clearance Representative, USES, 
Duluth, Minnesota 


IF YOU enjoy people—lots of people, if you can be a 
combination Dorothy Dix and Mr. Anthony, if you 
want material for the great American novel, then get 
yourself a position as clearance representative in the 
United States Employment Service. 

The war years brought great variety to the work. 

Many of our local offices were designated as direct 
hiring agencies. This meant we were given the 
responsibility of interviewing men, hiring them, 
arranging such things as train fare and, at times, 
subsistence money, and performing a variety of other 
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functions. Sometimes we came to grief. After get- 
ting clearance to a job, an applicant would decide not 
to go and we would have to repeat the whole pro- 
cedure with another applicant. I recall one such 
provoking instance. I had crawled out of bed one 
dark subzero morning early enough to reach the 
depot at 7 a. m. so that I could see that a man’s 
baggage was checked and that he understood his 
directions. Came 7:20 and no applicant. The train 
pulled out without him. I returned to my desk at 
8:00, plenty annoyed. About 11 o’clock “my friend” 
staggered in, protesting I had stood him up. 

For the most part, however, applicants reached the 
depot on time and, after arriving at their destinations, 
sent picture post cards to prove it. Others came 
back for their families, and when they did, called 
to tell us how pleased they were with their jobs. 
Their gratitude made me feel like Lady Bountiful. 

When the Alaska Highway was being constructed, 
Northern Minnesota was the logical place to look for 
men. We had numerous qualified lumberjacks able 
to withstand the rigors of the Alaskan cold. Hence 
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our office was selected as a referral agency for the 
many companies working there. 

Screening was a tedious process, for hundreds of 
men were attracted by the high wages, the chance 
for adventure. The men applying came from all over 
the country, some with no other clothes than those 
they wore. Although visibly not suited for the work, 
they steadfastly maintained they were “jacks” from 
Wisconsin or Michigan. 

Getting the men ready to go was interesting. They 
were being “‘shipped out” twice a week. The depot 
scenes might have been a Hollywood set. There were 
typical ‘‘jacks” with their baggage rolls, laborers 
whose neatly packed clothes bespoke the care of the 
good wives who came to see them off, boomers who 
paced impatiently awaiting train time. 

I remember a certain demand for sailors, which 
came from War Shipping. Hundreds of sailors were 
ashore working; the USES was asked to comb the 
war plants and get these men out. It was a gigantic 
task. Duluth, being a fresh-water port, was desig- 
nated as a hiring station. 

Stories of this recruitment are legion, but we shall 
cite just one. A police call to our office one day 
advised us that an ‘‘AB” (able seaman) had been 
picked up on a vagrancy charge. They were willing 
to release him providing he could ship out at once. 
It was so arranged and the police put him on the 
train the next night. Months later he wrote me from 
South America saying how grateful he was and that 
he was going to bring me a present “if he ever got 
back.” He came back and brought the present—four 
packages of South American cigarettes. I don’t 
smoke! 

At the beginning of the war, an order called for a 
“tinker.” It was a “mystery” order, giving little 
detail, but merely stating a “‘jack-of-all-trades” was 
needed for scme “‘secret” work. We combed our 
files, and called in a number of men. One man 
seemed to fit the bill. During the depression, he had 
converted a truck into a popcorn wagon, had repaired 
all types of electrical gadgets, watches, etc. Sheer 
ingenuity had kept him off relief. The usual 554.1 
was made out and it was a “‘dilly.”” We submitted it 
to Detroit and a representative of the factory inter- 
viewed him in our office. Much to our and his 
surprise, he was hired at $400 a month—more than he 
had ever made before in 6 months. It was some time 
later that we heard he was one of the first men to work 
on bomb sights and as we write he is still working in 
the plant. 

Then, too, we sent hundreds of people to Pasco, 
Wash., and Oak Ridge, Tenn., little guessing they 
were to be part of the atomic-bomb project. Some 
day I’m going to take a trip out to Richland and see 
the model city my men helped build. 

We had one experience in which we really know we 
matched a man and a job. There was the man who 
confided that he belonged to “‘Alcoholics Anonymous” 
and wanted to get to the West Coast to fight his cause 
but had no skill. We placed him in a training class, 
and later paid his transportation west. When we 
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next heard from him he was in an exit interviewer’s 
job talking to men who were to be dismissed for 
“absenteeism”? due to imbibing too freely. 

It was not difficult in those days to get men to leave 
their home cities; free fare, better-than-average 
wages, plenty of overtime, opportunity to travel, and 
the possibility of making a permanent change ap- 
pealed to the applicants. But the story is different 
now. Forty hours, no guarantee of housing, only 
fully qualified men needed, average wages, travel at 
the applicant’s own expense, all make clearing men a 
real selling job. 

But when my ship comes in (if it ever does), I’m 
going to board her and sail to all the places my men 
have gone; South Pacific, Greenland, Newfoundland, 
Baffin Island, the Mediterranean, England, France 
and Russia, Johannesburg, South Africa, the China 
Sea, Pearl Harbor, Attu, Dutch Harbor, and Alaska; 
not to mention the places right here in the USA. 
That done, I can look back with satisfaction to my 
days as a clearance representative when I did my best, 
according to the manual, to bring the right job and the 
right applicant together. 








(Continued from p. 9) 


plants, inadequate housing and transportation facili- 
ties. 

Wages ranged from a low of 45 cents an hour in 
Texas to a high of $1.05 in the State of Washington. 
Increases in several California and Washington plants 
since the beginning of the year promise generally to 
ease recruitment problems and to reduce turn-over, 
and may herald wage increases throughout the indus- 


Forecasts of needs by August for 45 firms reporting 
to the USES, called for the gradual acquisition of a 
thousand additional workers. The majority of needs 
are for unskilled laborers, while a few firms in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio have openings for day miners, 
blacksmiths, and electricians. About two-thirds of 
the workers needed by August are required by 17 
firms located in the Southeast, West, and Middle West. 

USES will be impeded in its efforts to recruit these 
workers for reasons earlier referred to, and because 
the industry does not appear attractive to veterans. 
Increasingly rigid hiring specifications also narrow the 
field of potential supply. Employers have begun to 
specify the age, sex, physical requirements, and color 
of the workers they will employ. Some want workers 
between 21 and 45 years of age only. Women in the 
industry are being replaced by men; in some in- 
stances, hiring is restricted to white workers, while in 
others nonwhites comprise the majority of the work 
force and all openings are available to them. 

The industry shows a downward trend in hours to a 
40-hour week. Many plants have cut their scheduled 
weekly hours to this standard and others plan to do so. 
The firms have indicated that they expect a minimum 
of work force additions because selectivity in recent 
hiring has resulted in greater efficiency and conse- 
quently increased production. 
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ALL-VETERAN 
ORDER 


THE NEWS spread quickly in our local office: Mr. 
Peterson is going to start the plant again! “Old 
Pete,’ as we respectfully called him around the office, 
had learned his trade as a cabinetmaker in his native 
Sweden. A finer craftsman was hard to find in these 
parts. At the beginning of the war, Pete’s cabinet 
shop employed 10 men, doing specialty job work. 

When Pete’s two sons enlisted in the Air Corps, he 
felt he, too, should do something for his adopted 
country. With the aid of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, he received a subcontract to manufac- 
ture wooden parts for Army-truck bodies. When 
VJ-day came, Pete’s operations had expanded to the 
point where he had a pay roll of 200 workers. He had 
moved to a larger location in an old garage, and had 
acquired modern woodworking machinery. 

Contract terminations found the company with a 
shop full of machinery but nothing to produce. Pete 
was forced to lay off his wartime employees. As far 
as we knew, the plant was idle, and padlocked. Re- 
opening of his plant came as a surprise. 

Our field visitor made an appointment to see Mr. 
Peterson. The next morning, we found Pete poring 
over blueprints. He told us he had made a deal to 
manufacture wooden bedsteads for a local furniture 
manufacturing concern, and wanted our help in 
solving some of the personnel problems incident to 
getting started again. 

Pete had a copy of the old manning table we had 
helped him prepare during the war days. From it he 
had compiled a list of the kinds and numbers of 
workers he thought he would need to get started again. 
He handed us the list and we studied it together for a 
few minutes. 

When we turned to Pete he said, ‘‘Oh, yes, I’d like 
to have all veterans if I can get them. I suppose you 
know Ernie—that’s my oldest boy—was shot down in 
the South Pacific returning from a bombing raid over 
Japan. Paul, he is still in the Army hospital. Had 
his leg pretty badly mangled when a shell landed too 
close to him.” 

I broke the silence that followed, saying, ““Yes, Mr. 
Peterson, I believe the office can locate veterans to fill 
these jobs for you. These are mostly semiskilled jobs 
and, as you will notice by your manning table, the 
training time set up for them during the war averaged 
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from 2 to 6 months. That brings up the reason why I 
came over here with George today, Mr. Peterson. As 
you probably know, there isn’t too much Jabor ‘on the 
loose’ that is qualified to step in here and start work- 
ing at these machines without training or instruction. 
It has been almost 6 months since you shut down your 
plant, and your wartime employees have gone on to 
other jobs here or in the towns they originally came 
from.” 

Pete swung his chair around to face us again and 
said, ‘‘Yes, I know. I wish I could have kept those 
boys that worked for me during the war. Now let’s 
see what we can figure out, so we can get into produc- 
tion in 3 weeks. The business of this furniture factory 
has expanded considerably, and they have asked me 
to help them out by making certain of their bedsteads. 
They don’t have room to install additional machinery, 
and couldn’t get delivery on new machinery for 9 
months, even if they had room for it. They knew I 
had this equipment standing idle, so I guess I’m back 
making furniture again.” 

We told Pete about our SpeciaL Arps, whereby we 
could translate veterans’ military skills into related 
civilian jobs, and about the testing program to further 
determine an applicant’s potential abilities. With the 
aid of the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs and 
Mr. Peterson’s knowledge of the various duties of the 
workers he would need, we wrote up tentative job 
specifications so that we could start selecting workers 
for him. 


He told us that he was going to round up his “old- 

timers,”’ the men who had worked for him during the 
cabinet-shop days and who had been his supervisors 
during the war-production program. They would be 
his supervisors and “trainers” to teach the new men 
their various jobs. We agreed to make a physical de- 
mands study of his jobs when the plant was running, 
so that when replacements or additional workers were 
needed, we would have sufficient information for the 
selection of handicapped veterans who could perform, 
or be taught to perform, the operations required by the 
jobs. 
: Pete was very impressed with our explanation of the 
selective placement program, and he himself went 
down his list of jobs and made suggestions with refer- 
ence to jobs where handicaps would not be a draw- 
back. We made an appointment for the selective 
placement interviewer to make a thorough study of all 
possibilities. 
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It is 6 weeks now since we made our original post- 
war call on Pete. Our field visitor has been back at 
regular intervals since. Yesterday I accompanied him. 
Pete took us through the plant, and it was sweet music 
to hear the whine of his power saws again. Seventy 
men were working at machines and benches that only 
6 weeks before had been blanketed in dust and cob- 
webs. A majority of these men were war casualties, 
but Pete said they were doing a swell job. 

When we returned to the shop office, Pete told us 
he’d need about 40 more men to be fully staffed. 
Then he reached in his pocket and pulled out a letter. 
“‘Here,”’ he said, “‘is a letter from my boy Paul. If 
you have time, I’d like to read part of it to you.” 
This is what it said: 

“Dear Dap: It was great to hear you have the plant 
running again. But the best part of your letter was 
where you told about the Employment Service people 
picking out banged-up Joes like myself, testing them, 
and practically hand-picking them for the different 
jobs you have open. 

“ve learned to walk on my new leg now, and I 
hope it won’t be too long, Dad, before I can be back 
there to take you up on your offer of making it ‘Peter- 
son and Son.’ I know now what those Employment 
Service people meant when they said, ‘Jt’s not what a 
man has lost, but what he has left, that counts. These 
guys in the hospital here with me don’t want charity. 
They want a chance at a job they are able to do, a 
chance to ‘stand on their own legs’—even if they are 
artificial.” 

Now when dubious employers question our service, 
we just suggest that they visit ““Old Pete’s” plant and 
talk it over with him.—Roy Kroscstap, Supervisor, 
OA-IS, USES for Oklahoma. 


SAGA OF A 
PLACEMENT INTERVIEWER 


YOU WALK over to the box to get a route slip on 
your next applicant and congratulate yourself when 
you see that she is a stenographer. You have 66 
orders right now. You’re glad at last to have a highly 
placeable person after the kind that have lately tried 
your well-disciplined patience: the slightly tipsy 
“mechanical engineer” who is “touring the country,” 
in search of work and informs you he will be gone 
tonight if you haven’t a job for him; the fine looking 
young naval lieutenant who had prewar experience 
as a salesman and you could have referred him to the 
big food manufacturing company but he naturally 
wanted to utilize his wartime experience in labor 
relations work. 

The grave graying man whose 20 years of employ- 
ment as a stationary engineer with the iron ore com- 
pany in Alabama had led to the highest promotion 
he could expect and wanted to move to Little Rock 
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because his wife had found a job there and he wanted 
to join her. 

Before you can say more than good morning to 
your new applicant, the phone rings. It’s one of 
your daily dozen of employers who must have stenog- 
raphers. You tell him stenographers are in a class 
with nylon stockings and men’s white shirts, but you’ll 
do what you can. He asks you why stenographers 
are harder to find now than during the war. You 
discuss the reasons with him. He is indignant because 
he hasn’t received a single reply to his ad. 

You start talking to the stenographer at your desk. 
She’s pretty, 20 years old, nicely dressed. Her hus- 
band is in Japan and she doesn’t know when he’ll be 
home. Yes, she will probably have to work for a 
while after he gets back. Well, they may live here, 
but she isn’t sure. She’d like a job right down town 
and she couldn’t live on any less than $150 a month. 
You rapidly review your stenographic orders. Any 
that pay $150 or more stress permanency, ability to 
accept responsibility, initiative, and mechanical skill. 
You can’t be sure of anything except that she most 
certainly is not “permanent.” But, what she really 
wants, she thinks, is a receptionist job. You point 
out receptionists don’t make $150 a month, not in 
Little Rock. Finally you refer her. Mr. Investment 
of Investment Brothers desperately needs someone, 
and you know he favors a pretty girl. 

Your next applicant is a girl who starts off by telling 
you she’s got to have a job today or she’ll have to go 
back home to her folks, who live on a farm in an 
isolated rural community. Why, you ask yourself with 
an inward sigh, would an 18-year-old girl be that 
sloppy? After you talk to her for a while you feel 
her potentialities are better than first glance would 
indicate. You can send her to a bank as early mail 
clerk—but not looking like that. 

Banks, you tell her, are very conservative—this one 
is a grand place to work. But if she would like to 
have this job, she must let you give her a tip. You 
know she’ll want to go home and freshen up before 
she applies. Wear something simple and go easy on 
the lipstick, you advise. 

After she leaves, you call Mr. Transit and give it to 
him plain. “She isn’t neat, but I have an idea she 
might have something. She’s been a telephone opera- 
tor during this last year, but quit because of the night 
work.” After all, he knows as well as you do that 
perky young girls at $80 a month don’t abound for 
jobs that start at 6:00 a. m. 

Mr. Lookville, the village Falstaff, calls to ask if 
you haven’t some more little baby dolls to send to him. 

And so it goes. You clear a dozen claimants—boys 
who are going back to school soon, men who are 
going in business, older men for whom you have 
nothing today, women who aren’t too anxious to 
work anyway and haven’t any special skills. You 
keep answering the phone—taking more orders for 
stenographers, clerk-typists, and saleswomen. You 
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get an attractive order for a young veteran and won- 
der which one of a dozen you should call first. One 
of the interviewers—nice young man, that one— 
comes over to ask if you haven’t something to offer 
his applicant and tells you, when you ask what he 
can do, that he was a first sergeant in the Army. 

A stenographer tells you frankly she’s here to get 
a divorce and will leave in 90 days. No problem 
there—it’s a sellers’ market for stenographers—she 
can get a job. 

In the mid-afternoon lull you think you can answer 
a few letters. The first one starts out, “Please send 
me another one of those cards which tell me whether 
I want a job or not.” Before you finish your second 
letter, an employer comes in to hire 50 men. With 
all this unemployment, he starts out, he doesn’t see 
why he hasn’t been able to find a single man since 
November—he’s offered the job to 20 men or more 
who answered his ads. A commission job, he tells 
you, the man to furnish his own car. No, he prefers 
not to tell you what he sells-—he’d rather discuss that 
with the man. You succeed in worming it out of him, 
nevertheless, and know you can’t find half a dozen 
men in Little Rock to risk their cars and money on 
the idea he is selling. But you’re diplomatic (you 
hope) and tell him you’ll try to find someone. 

You get another good sales order and call in that 
ex-Marine you talked to day before yesterday—this 
is really what he wants. You call up your beauty 
operator and see if she knows of anyone who can take 
the instructor’s job at the beauty college. You call 
Junior College and tell them to send in all their 
stenographic students who won’t be returning to 
school in the fall. You ask one of the business col- 
leges if they have any stenographers about ready to 
go to work and they laugh at you. It’s years since a 
student has stayed in school until she was ready for a 
job. 

It’s almost 5 o’clock and you relax a little. Philo- 
sophically, you decide it’s no use to worry about all 
those stenographic orders—you simply can’t find 
enough to go around anyway. You'll worry some 
more tomorrow about places to send all those fine 
young men who keep coming in but can’t see $100, 
$125, or $150 a month. Maybe the stores will decide 
they need people badly enough to pay upwards of $18 
a week. You’ll place a few more people tomorrow, 
disappoint a few and spend a lot of time talking to 
people who might work if you find just the thing to 
appeal to them. You’ll do your best remembering 
that among all the thousands you’ve talked to, no 
two are alike and that being human beings, people 
are just going on being individual problems.—FRANCES 
H. Aten, Counselor, USES, Little Rock, Ark. 


A PLACEMENT INTERVIEWER 
APPRAISES HER TASK 


ONE DAY the manager said, “You are to handle 
orders and placements in the outlying territory’— 
seven counties. Since field work was not entirely new 
to me, the wide-open country fairly beckoned and I 
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welcomed the opportunity of contacting the employ- 
ers to gain first-hand information on their needs. I 
looked forward to the tangible results of “‘fitting 
workers into jobs.”” With my lunchbox in one hand 
and my enthusiasm high, I started out to get a bird’s- 
eye view of our counties and to make tentative plans 
to place all available workers on jobs. 

After the first day out, spent in making friendly 
visits to employers, I came home with my enthusiasm 
at alow ebb. The employers in my territory were no 
longer begging for workers. Placements would have 
to be made under rapidly changing circumstances. 
Employers had changed from wartime to peacetime 
production. 

Our file of registrations of qualified workers was 
growing by leaps and bounds. These were our vet- 
erans and other men and women, young and old, 
who were trained and experienced in occupations for 
which we had to develop openings. 

We all know that an active registration card, re- 
gardless of how beautifully coded, is a liability until 
that worker has been placed on a job which will 
utilize his maximum skills. We, as placement inter- 
viewers, were faced squarely with the problem of 
finding suitable openings. We needed a plan to 
bridge the gap between the number of suitable jobs 
and the number of job seekers. 

All these facts brought me to the realization that 
in the postwar field of employment we had to prepare 
quickly, thoroughly, and intelligently. There was 
no better way to do this than to start by building a 
strong foundation upon which the Service could grow 
and unfold. 

In order to gain the good will of employers and 
develop a larger variety of job openings, we would 
have to show that our aim was service to them. The 
way to do this was to explain our operations, our 
method of registration, classification, referral and 
clearance facilities. We could show him that we 
could serve his needs as well as those of the workers. 
If we succeeded in laying this foundation, then, and 
only then, could we be supplied with detailed descrip- 
tions of the individual job requirements. 


The foundation laid, the next responsibility of the 
placement officer is to select for referral those workers 
who fit a particular job. This is where our knowledge 
of jobs is important, for upon the interviewer’s sound- 
ness of judgment rests, not only the decision as to 
occupations, but also whether the applicant is to be 
hired. We must remember that it is as much our 
responsibility to find the worker a job as it is to find 
a worker for the employer. 

One of the most gratifying aspects of a placement 
interviewer’s work is to know that he has placed a 
worker on a job where he is needed, a job he likes and 
can do, and to know that the employer as well is satis- 
fied. In other words, it is the all-round service that 
counts. 

To reach our highest usefulness as placement offi- 
cers, we must know the content of jobs and what it 
takes on the part of workers to perform them. We 
must know our manual of instructions and be well 
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informed on local conditions. The more knowledge 
we have about jobs—and it grows through our daily 
contacts—and about State laws, working standards, 
educational opportunities, health centers, rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped, on-the-job and vocational 
training, the better chance have we to render the 
type of effective service that is the ultimate aim of our 
agency.—Laura S. Parks, Employment Interviewer, 
USES, Athens, Ga. 


“I’M SURE GLAD I CAME” 
IS MUSIC TO THE VER 


MANY veterans’ employment representatives over 
the country will agree that it is difficult at times to 
determine the exact duties of their job. Assisting the 
veteran in obtaining employment is, of course, our 
main objective; but many and varied are the prob- 
lems received in the department. These range from 
the tragic to the humorous. 

One of the most gratifying phases of the job is that 
of persuading the veteran that it is to his advantage 
to avail himself of the educational benefits under the 
GI Bill of Rights and then later receiving from him 
a report of his progress in the university he has chosen 
to attend. 

Assisting both the veteran and the employer in 
being approved for apprentice training and on-the- 
job training provides an excellent opportunity for 
public-relations work. Several employers have 
thanked us for the help received in making a job 
analysis of various jobs they have selected for training 
returned veterans. 

An example of activating community interest oc- 
curred earlier this year in Anderson when the veterans 
department reported an increased interest by veterans 
and employers for apprenticeship and on-the-job 
training. It was then decided the local United States 
Employment Service office would promote a meeting 
where employers and veterans could learn from 
authorized sources the benefits obtainable under the 
GI Bill of Rights for apprenticeship training. The 
manager made arrangements for speakers from the 
Veterans Administration, the State Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Department of Labor Apprentice 
Training, and the industrial coordinator of the local 
high school to appear on the program. 

The meeting was widely publicized. As a result, 
when the scheduled time arrived for the meeting to 
start it was necessary to move the entire audience 
to a larger room in order to accommodate the over- 
flow of persons attending. 

Following the guest speakers on the program, the 
manager, acting as chairman, devoted an hour to 
questions from the audience; referring each question 
to an appropriate expert present. Keen interest was 
displayed by both the veteran and the employer, and 
the general conclusion was that a beneficial and suc- 
cessful meeting had been held. 

Successful performance of the VER’s job depends 
on the cooperation of the entire staff. Regular staff 
meetings should be held where all members are in- 
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formed of the rights and benefits of the returned 
veteran. Questions most commonly asked by the 
veterans should be thoroughly discussed. In this 
manner, an Office staff is created of such flexibility 
that the manager may assign personnel to the veterans’ 
department as the need arises and be sure of smooth 
performance. 

The greatest satisfaction the VER derives from his 
job is when, after talking to a veteran, these words 
are heard: “I’m sure glad I came here. I’ve received 
more help and information than any place I’ve been 
since leaving the separation center.”—RIcHARD F. 
Basu, USES, Anderson, Ind. 


DUAL JOB 


FOR RECEPTIONISTS 


THE HUNTINGTON Park office has, for a long 
time, recognized that the function of reception re- 
quires personnel of composite qualifications, with ex- 
perience in registration and placement interviewing. 
Aware, also, that in a 66-man office, serving a third 
of a million population and several thousand em- 
ployers, the switchkoard is also a key reception spot, 
we set about to develop the position of interviewer- 
operator. 

First, we secured a girl with several years of sound 
training by the telephone company. After an initial 
period of service at the switchboard, she was trans- 
ferred to regular interviewing duties, including suc- 
cessive tours of duty at the reception counter, labor 
referral windows, registration section, and finally 
the employer relations section. Experience in job 
descriptions, occupational and industrial coding, 
order taking, referral, and even field visiting were 
included. 

The operator was reclassified as an interviewer, and, 
upon completion of training, was reassigned to the 
switchboard as an interviewer-operator, not, of course, 
to take interviews, but to utilize those interviewers’ 
qualifications necessary to goad reception. The result 
has been that the “‘Signal Corps” branch of the Hunt- 
ington Park office has functioned to improve greatly 
the efficiency of internal operations and to win the 
commendation and good will, not only of employers 
and applicants, but also of information seekers— 
including the many who must be redirected to other 
agencies. 

Our emphasis on the importance of the interviewer- 
operator job is already paying dividends in the na- 
tional six-point program of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the job development campaign. 
Employers, conscious of the facility with which 
business with us may be conducted by telephone, are 
more inclined to stay with us; veterans seeking in- 
formation are grateful for quick, courteous answers. 
The postwar change of emphasis from making place- 
ments to facilitating placements, adopted by Region 
XII, recognizes that in many cases we can best serve 
an applicant by giving him, over the phone, the brief 
bit of information that is often the missing link in his 
work plans. 
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Our office serves not only Huntington Park, but 
also the cities of South Gate, Maywood, Bell, and 
Vernon, as well as a portion of the city of Los Angeles 
and contiguous county territory. This has required 
our interviewer-operator to be trained in local geog- 
raphy so that callers can be directed to the proper 
office among the 20-odd in Los Angeles county. On 
an average day, 1,500 calls are handled through our 
board. It is abvious that the operator cannot remain 
in protracted conversations, but must maintain a 
sense of balance and timing in re-routing calls during 
busy periods. That she can do this is borne out by 
the results of a periodic observation by the telephone 
company during which calls were monitored and 
operations observed; our board scored 99.3 percent, 
said by the telephone company to be the best among 
similar sized establishments in this area.—Epwin J. 
PuBo.s, Supervisor, Employer Relations Division, USES, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


FIRST POINT 
OF CONTACT 


MY JOB is that of receptionist. I consider it an 
important job; an all-important one. I sometimes 
feel that I am to the local office what shock troops are 
to an army of fighting men. 

I am the first point of contact for both the employer 
and the employee. It is important to make a good 
first impression, one that will preserve a memory of 
courtesy exchanged. Thus we create good will 
toward the Service. I bear this in mind at all times. 

I feel that a friendly smile in my-work is valuable. 
Of course, some days I do not feel up to par, but I do 
not let this reflect in the service which I have to offer 
the employer, the applicant, and other visitors. 

In my job I must necessarily be somewhat of a 
“know-it-all.””. My policy must be never to let a 
person who asks for information, leave the office 
without a satisfactory answer. I have at my fingertips 
information concerning all local agencies and the 
services which they have to offer. Of course, many 
people come to the employment office without any 
clear idea of what they want or just whom they want 
to see. When this happens, I make it my business to 
find out what they have in mind. 

Many veterans visit our office. At times some of 
them are inclined to be irritable, having been mis- 
directed. by other individuals. For example, a 
veteran recently came into the office and it was very 
plain to see that he was disturbed even before he 
reached my desk. He greeted me with this remark: 
“Tl would rather be back in Germany on the front 
lines than to be experiencing what I am experiencing 
here.” ‘‘What is your trouble?” I asked. ‘‘Every- 
where I go” he replied, ‘“‘the people I ask for informa- 
tion send me to some other office to see some other 
person. I am tired of this.” 

On questioning him further it developed that he 
wanted the services of another agency. I directed 
him to that agency, and explained that he made an 
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unfortunate start. I pointed out that our office 
served as a veterans’ information center and had he 
come to us first, we would have directed him properly. 
His mood changed surprisingly. By giving simple 
desired information promptly, I had created con- 
fidence in the mind of the veteran. 

I am in daily contact with young inexperienced 
workers, with disabled veterans, and with others, 
many of whom want to change their vocations. I 
must be alert to determine which of these are counsel- 
ing cases. I do not allow the word counselor to 
puzzle such applicants. Before I give them an ap- 
pointment, I explain briefly what counseling is, and 
what our employment counselor will attempt to do 
for them. 

When an applicant asks if there are any jobs avail- 
able, I never give him a quick “no.” Instead, I draw 
out tactfully, what sort of work the applicant is 
qualified to do, and then carefully direct him to the 
proper interviewer, in order that he may file his 
application. This last is important. 

When an applicant has to wait over long, he is 
disturbed and may leave the office, feeling that some- 
one isn’t on the job, and thus forms a bad opinion of 
the office/ 

Applicants should always be served in the order in 
which they come into the office. If, through error, 
a person is served out of turn, I frankly apologize for 
my blunder, unintentional though it may have been. 
In most such cases the applicant is satisfied. 

In dealing with employers, I remember that the 
USES is dependent upon their orders. I can usually 
spot an employer the minute he comes into the office, 
and I make it a point to serve him immediately. If 
he wants to place an order for workers with us, I direct 
him at once to our order-taking department. I think 
this is very important, and it causes only negligible 
delay for others waiting in line. 

When I leave my desk at the end of the day, after 
talking with hundreds of persons, I like to think I 
have given my best to them by answering their 
questions in a satisfactory manner by courteous direc- 
tion to proper agencies, and through tactful handling 
of disturbed applicants. If I can conscientiously 
admit this, I know that I have created friendship and 
good will for the USES.—Marcir F. Warren, 
Receptionist, USES, Columbus, Ga. 


BLIND WORKERS IN 
AN UMBRELLA FACTORY 


IN SEEKING new job fields for the blind, we natu- 
rally turn to employers who have successfully em- 
ployed other physically handicapped workers. The 
XYZ Umbrella Company, which had for years success- 
fully employed deaf mutes, was willing at our request 
to try using blind workers. Accompanied by the 
company’s personnel director, we observed the plant 
operation to identify jobs where sight was not essen- 
tial. As we observed the assembly of the umbrella 
frames, we thought the operation was a “natural’’ 
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for persons with a keen sense of touch and no sight. 
It consisted of assembling 10 or 16 ribs to 2 metal 
collars. This is done by inserting a wire through a 
hole at the tip of each of the ribs, which are then 
assembled to the collars by inserting them consecu- 
tively into slots around the collar. 

Soon thereafter we escorted a blind man to the 
plant for a try-out. Contrary to our expectations the 
blind man found difficulty in learning the job. Still 
convinced that the job could be done by a sightless 
person, we decided to try to prepare our man outside 
the factory for the job. 

We secured a private room equipped with suitable 
chairs and workbench through the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. The XYZ Company provided the 
materials actually used in the factory to practice on— 
wire, ribs, frames, etc. Five blind men were selected 
for the training. They took from 2 to 5 hours to 
assemble their first frame; at the end of a week one 
of the men could do the job in 2 minutes. In agree- 
ment with the employer, we referred the men to start 
work when they had achieved the 2-minute speed. 

Training time varied considerably among the five 
applicants. The fastest to learn was referred at the 
end of 1 week of training; the slowest one required 
21% weeks of training. Two men were advised to 
drop out of the course, since the training demon- 
strated they were not suited for the work. 

At this writing, three blind workers who were 
trained in the manner described are working in the 
factory. It is fair to assume_that if we had not been 
able to arrange for training under sheltered condi- 
tions, free from the pressures of the factory environ- 
ment, we might have had to abandon our efforts to 
open this opportunity for the blind.—HaNnnauH 
BauMANN, Employment Interviewer, USES, New York City. 


WORK SHOP NOTES 


THE Review welcomes brief notes from USES staff 
members describing some practical exveriences worthy 
of being passed on to coworkers in other parts of the 
country. Concrete, interesting, and helpful—these 
should be the criteria for these “Work Shop Notes.” 








Tests in Action 


FOLLOWING VJ-day, a large manufacturing com- 
pany had a heavy lay-off due to a complete change- 
over from heavy generators and radar equipment to 
radio. This firm planned to expand its personnel 
beyond its wartime peak, and expected to hire up- 
wards of 400 women for such jobs as aligners, solderers, 
wirers, and assemblers. Once it was ready to go 
into production, the company expected to do this 
hiring and it was pointed out by the employer rela- 
tions representative that it might be to the firm’s 
advantage in selecting and placing so many women to 
give aptitude tests prior to employment. 

The personnel manager discussed the testing pro- 
posal with his foremen and a union representative 
and sold them on the idea. A representative of the 
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area Office, together with the local office analyst, 
called on the personnel manager to explain the United 
States Employment Service facilities, and arranged 
for the testing of approximately 200 women who were 
to be called back to work. These women, regardless 
of test scores, were to be reemployed in accordance 
with a union contract. However, it was felt that test 
score information would bring about better placement 
and by pointing up weaknesses would help the super- 
visor in his task. 

Testing success of these and other firms has led to 
interest on the part of several others. In each case 
we plan a follow-up to validate results. 

The good relationship established with employers 
in our area as a result of our testing services has greatly 
enhanced our prestige. More and more employers 
are coming to understand that our USES is something 
more than a referral agency.—Setv1 G. Car son, 
Manager, USES, L. O. No. 5, Chicago, Ill. 


It Takes a Good Person 


TACT IS required on the part of the receptionist in 
order to handle the flow of callers. He should be 
informed of call-in letters or appointments that have 
been made in order quickly to direct persons to the 
appropriate station. There should be, too, ready 
recognition of employers and they should be routed 
promtply to the section authorized to accept their 
orders, or to the individual with whom they have an 
appointment. 

Filing or other clerical tasks should not be carried 
on while applicants wait unnoticed at the counter. 

Receptionists should be well-read on current events, 
local happenings, and know the community which the 
office serves. Only then can they properly serve 
applicants. It is important to understand the various 
functions of civic and local government organizations, 
to work harmoniously with them, and give accurate 
information regarding their dutics. Inaccurate in- 
formation is a disservice. It is well, too, for a recep- 
tionist to have within reach at all times complete 
directories of local, civic, and Government organiza- 
tions. The receptionist ought to be so familiar with 
these organizations, their location, their personnel 
and functions that referral to a directory will be 
necessary only to resolve some doubtful point.— 
MartTHA S. McKeEnzi, Interviewer, USES, Rome, Ga, 


Does Your Labor Market Letter Measure Up? 


STANDARDS for local labor market releases, and 
Ohio’s preaudit program to achieve them, were the 
subject of a recent address by Mr. William Papier, 
Chief, Reports and Analysis, United States Employ- 
ment Service for Ohio. 

Here are a few nuggets taken from his talk: 

Purpose.—The purpose of the labor market re- 
leases is to give an account of the area’s own labor 
market conditions; not to persuade employers to hire 
through the Service or call attention to exceptional 
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applicants. In other words, we do not want to 
“pound our chests,” or “point with pride” in these 
releases. 

Brevity——The presentation should be brief (one 
page is best), nontechnical, accurate, and up-to-the- 
minute. The longer it is, the more technical it looks, 
the less likely it is to be read. 

Quality.—-This refers not only to content but to ap- 
pearance, style, grammar, and the like. If the stencil 
is carefully cut, with a clean typewriter, uniform 
touch, margins even, nicely spaced, readers cannot 
help but get a favorable impression. On the other 
hand, if the job is poorly put together, carelessly 
typed, with strike-overs and unevenly hit letters, 
employers will assume that the quality of content 
must be on a level with the poor appearance. Sup- 
pose he wanted a stenographer. Do you think the 
poorly typed labor market release would lead him 
to expect that he would find a good typist through 
the USES? 

Impartiality—We cannot omit from labor market 
releases developments that are significant locally, 
but are highly controversial in nature. We must 
describe them fairly without taking sides. And it’s 
very easy to appear to take sides just by a poor choice 
of words. For example: the word “strike” has a 
connotation of blame on labor; the word “lockout,”’ 
blame on employers. The phrase “labor-manage- 
ment dispute” is probably least subject to criticism. 

Distribution.—A monthly transmittal letter seems 
pointless. Whatever high-spots may be noted in the 
transmittal should be in the labor market release 
itself. On the other hand, an occasional transmittal 
may be necessary to get reaction to the release, or to 
house-clean the mailing list. It is good practice to 
send the release initially to persons who should be 
interested in it; but it is not good practice to continue 
to send it once it becomes obvious that the addressee 
is not interested and may even be annoyed by its 
arrival. Once a year we might ask: ‘Do you want 
to continue to receive this publication?” The response 
may be a measure of reader-interest. 

Pre-audit.—Through pre-audit of all releases, State 
offices can provide guidance, clarify points of policy, 
check quality of analysis, correct, edit, revise, deter- 
mine adequacy of coverage, and uniformity of policy. 
This serves as a training device also, provided 
an explanation is given for each change from the 
original draft. 

We hope eventually to pre-audit labor market 
releases on a “‘selected office” basis. There is a 
danger in indefinite pre-auditing of stifling ideas 
and initiative. When the draft of a labor market 
release of a given local office reaches such a point 
of consistency with policy, purpose, and quality 
standards that it can be prepared, duplicated, and 
distributed locally without preaudit, that practice 
will be approved. The State office would then 
initiate a program of postauditing releases as a 
device for maintaining and further raising the stan- 
dards achieved.—Adapted from an address by William 
Papier, Chief, Reports and Analysis, Columbus, Ohio. 
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material is needed to build houses for our veterans. 
Therefore, the most intensive area-wide recruitment 
will be necessary before ever resorting to inter-area 
recruitment. This will, of course, require close work- 
ing relationships with contractors and_building- 
trades unions. 


6. Guide veterans to construction 


Many veterans, especially those formerly in such 
services as the Seabees, are looking for permanent 
trades. When counseling veterans, it would be well 
to keep in mind the various jobs now open to hundreds 
of thousands in home building. By doing this you 
will be benefiting both veterans and veterans housing. 


7. Provide maximum referral to housing 


You can persuade carpenters and other construction 
workers that their skills are more critically needed 
full-time in the housing program than part-time in 
a less essential activity. Housing is being given a 
No. 1 priority by every other Government agency. 


8. Develop training opportunities 


Through your local labor market information you 
are always on top of future labor needs. Instead of 
waiting for incoming orders to create a shortage, 
why not anticipate it by persuading employer to set 
up training programs in advance of their needs? 
Many employers have set up such programs—but the 
more we get the fewer twinges we will receive when 
the need for certain labor arises. 


9. Utilize all local labor 


Every available construction worker will be needed 
by the Veterans Emergency Housing Program. Local 
USES offices can prevent artificial labor shortages 
by persuading management and labor to hire and 
permit the hiring of minority workers. Our veterans 
need houses, and our houses need workers—not 
colors, religions, or races. 


10. Work with your locality expediter 


‘Most areas will have emergency housing repre- 
sentatives whose job it is to advise and help Emergency 
Housing Committees set and attain their housing 
goals. You will find that he can help you in many 
ways, and that he will welcome your assistance. 

While mayor of Louisville I saw at first-hand the 
splendid work accomplished by USES offices in 
getting war plants staffed; in helping to cut down 
turn-over and absenteeism; in helping to keep the 
wheels of our war plants turning. The present hous- 
ing emergency demands that the same energy and 
enthusiasm be employed in this battle to overcome 
the housing shortage. I am confident that the local 
offices of the USES will deliver that all-out effort 
needed to achieve our goal of starting 2,700,000 homes 
and apartments for veterans by the end of 1947. 
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RAILROAD TRAINING NATION-WIDE 


A PROGRAM approved by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will offer standard apprenticeship training 
courses for six crafts in the shops of all major railroads. 
Some training had been available before but now it 
is to be national in scope. Now it will no longer be 
necessary for each railroad to obtain approval of the 
State approving agency in each State in which the 
carrier has shops. 

The crafts for which training has been approved 
are blacksmith, boilermaker, electrician, machinist, 
sheet metal worker, and carman. Shops teaching 
some or all of these crafts are located in every State 
and in the District of Columbia. Several thousand 
veterans now in training in railroad shops will be 
eligible immediately to receive the subsistence allow- 


ances provided by the GI bill of rights. 


TRAINING COMBINES WITH WORK 


VETERANS interested in graduate work in clinical 
psychology may earn while they learn under a new 
Veterans’ Administration program. Qualified student 
psychologists are needed to ease the critical shortage 
of trained personnel to help care for mentally sick 
veterans. They may be paid at least $1,160 a year 
for part-time work with the VA, plus benefits for sub- 
sistence, books, and tuition. For advanced training, 
the pay is higher. 

Two hundred positions have been authorized ini- 
tially for the students who will have the Civil Service 
title of “psychological intern.” In this capacity, they 
will give and interpret intelligence, personality, 
attitude, vocational, and other tests as well as inter- 
view patients to obtain background material on their 
mental health conditions. 

Each candidate for the courses must be a U. S. 
citizen, and must have a bachelor’s degree in psy- 
chology and at least one other course in the general 
field of clinical psychology, abnormal psychology, 
test construction, or statistics, and in addition at least 
one course each in general biology, one other physical 
science, and one social science. 

Candidates are selected by the department of psy- 
chology of any university recognized by the American 
Psychology Association as qualified to give complete 
training in clinical psychology. 


RETROACTIVE 


VETERANS who started school at their own ex- 
pense while they were on terminal leave, or while 
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hospitalized and awaiting discharge before Decem- 
ber 28, 1945, may receive refunds for tuition, books, 
and supplies under a procedure set up by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. No provision was made for such 
cases in the original GI Bill of Rights passed in June 
1944, but the amended Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, approved December 28, 1945, did cover them. 


MORTGAGE-BURNING PARTY 


WITH THE proceeds he received from selling just 
one item in his gift shop—31,000 porcelain pie duck- 
lings at $1 each—~a blind veteran held a mortgage- 
burning party to pay off a GI business loan he ob- 
tained 5 months earlier. 

Veteran William M. Hughes of Philadelphia 
described his shop and product in a radio program, 
and orders poured fn. He designed his shop layout so 
that he can locate by touch more than 1,000 articles 
without assistance from those with vision, and he can 
also re-dress the display windows unaided. The 
originality of his plan is being studied and is likely to 
become a model for other blind persons starting a 
business of their own. 

Before starting his business venture, Hughes took 
on-the-job training in a large gift and stationery store 
in Springfield, Mass. 


BUILDING POPULAR WITH TRAINEES 


IN CALIFORNIA, where on-the-job training for 
veterans under the GI Bill of Rights has set somewhat 
of a record, a predominance of the veterans are serv- 
ing apprenticeship in trade and industrial fields, 
which will feed them into construction activities. 
This is not accidental, but is geared under the direc- 
tion of the State’s Department of Industrial Relations 
to an expected need of 260,000 additional on-the-site 
workers for the State’s building industry, now deeply 
engrossed in the veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram. Officials there have realized that only through 
apprentice training can the industry hope to meet its 
goal of 260,000 workers, since this represents an 
increase of 150,000. Hence the State’s elaborate 
plan for on-the-job training. 

The San Francisco office of the USES reports 140 
inquiries a day on training and a daily average of 100 
applications filed. State officials say that approvals 
to employers for on-job training status are nearing 
2,000 monthly and that a conservative estimate 
places the number of veterans who will eventually 
avail themselves of training at 300,000. 
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Stars To Shoot At! 
(Continued from p. 2 of cover) 


The Employer 


% Will have advantage of the widest possible 
choice of available qualified veterans and other job 
seekers, and if qualified workers are locally available 
the chances of readily reaching them are better through 
the USES than by other means. If needed, inter- 
area recruitment is available State-wide or Nation- 
wide. 


% Can expect that trained interviewers will take 
his orders for workers on a basis of actual job require- 
ments. Also that he will be asked to list all job 
openings with the local office. 


% Can expect that the USES will refer workers 
only on the basis of qualifications for specific job 
orders—taking into consideration the applicant’s ex- 
perience, training and abilities, and that veterans 
will receive priority in referral. 


y% Can expect expeditious and courteous service 
and that the service will be on a professional level. 
Also, the employer can expect the local office to keep 
in touch with him concerning the status of his order. 
If no action is possible, the employer should be in- 
formed and appropriate actions developed. 


% Can do selective hiring without the time and 
expense of interviewing large numbers of unqualified 
applicants for a limited number of jobs since the 
USES screens out all but qualified workers available 
for a particular job. 


% Can expect that the local USES office will 
assist him in making the most productive use of his 
labor force through the use and dissemination of 
effective personnel information, practices, and tech- 
niques. 


*® Can expect to get timely labor market infor- 
mation which is available in the local office and thus 
aid him in his planning because it tells him of current 
employment conditions, trends, and changes in the 
local labor market. 


The Community 


% Can expect that through USES job counseling 
services, veterans and others in need of training or 
rehabilitation will be advised and referred to such 
services rather than immediately to employers for jobs. 


% Because of effective placement activities that 
public funds will be conserved which otherwise would 
be expended on unemployment compensation and 
public assistance. 


% Because of an effective placement service the 
community gains through prompt and adequate sup- 
plies of goods and services and the generally improved 
health of the economy. 


% Full cooperation with school officials, labor 
unions, governmental and other community agencies 
to assure that local training curricula are geared to 
local employment opportunities and job requirements. 


% Community can expect that the local office will 
assist in making the most productive use of the com- 
munity’s labor force and assist in providing stability 
of employment. This includes cooperation with 
Unemployment Compensation Commission in regis- 
tering claimants for work and applying work-test to 
claimants. 


% Can expect to get accurate labor market infor- 
mation from the local office which will serve to guide 
community action and make possible orderly plan- 
ning to meet local employment maladjustments, 
bring in new industry, provide data for housing, child 
care, transportation, and other community facilities. 


% Can expect that the entire placement services 
and facilities of the USES are geared to a professional 
level and are available to the entire community, work- 
ers, employers, and community groups.—D. T. 
Evans, Chief, Services Division, USES for New Jersey. 
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